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FAQs: Muslims and Politics 


1. How do we make sense of the Muslims of India? We are often told that 
they are highly diversified and plural, while at the same time they are 
treated as a homogeneous community, especially in political terms. Is 
this not self-contradictory? 


This is a legitimate question. And this book tries to offer a way out. It 
addresses Muslims not as numbers but as a constitutional category, a 
religious minority and as a collectivity in two different senses. 

I see Muslims as a collectivity in a positive sense, when individuals with 
Muslim names and/or groups, who prefer to call themselves Islamic, are 
recognized as the beneficiary of constitutionally granted rights, such as the 
right to profess religion and the right to protect culture and heritage. 

However, I see Muslims as a collectivity in a negative sense, particularly 
when individuals with Muslim names and legally recognized minority 
institutions with Islamic contents are threatened and attacked, especially by 
Hindutva essentialists. In both cases, Muslimness is produced as an 
undifferentiated entity. We are forced to imagine Muslims as one 
homogeneous community. This book is an attempt to demonstrate that 
Muslims are divided on caste, class and regional lines, which actually 
determine their politics. 


2. Is Muslim politics all about Muslim voting behaviour in elections? 


No. Electoral politics is just one form of Muslim politics. This book tries to 
capture other types of Muslim political engagement as well. 


3. Do Muslims always vote strategically? 


Yes and no. Muslims, like other communities, vote as a group at the 
constituency level. But there is no evidence which suggests that there is a 
national Muslim vote bank. In this book, we actually explore the idea of the 
vote bank as a metaphor of Muslim politics. (See Chapter 9.) 


4. Are Muslim religious institutions—mosques and madrasas—directly 
involved in politics? Do they instruct Muslims to vote strategically in all 
elections? 


It would be wrong to make a sweeping generalization in this regard. In some 
cases, Muslim religious organizations directly advise Muslims to vote for a 
particular candidate or party at the local level. Certain organizations, such as 
the All India Muslim Majlis-e-Mushwarat, and certain individuals, such as 
the imam of Jama Masjid of Delhi, also issue election appeals. Interestingly, 
these organizations and individuals are approached by political parties, 
including the BJP, for favourable statements. In fact, the imam of Jama 
Masjid issued an election fatwa in favour of the BJP in 2004 (see image on p. 
Xxil). 


5. Why do Muslims not participate in secular political activities? 


This is not correct. Actually, Muslims are always recognized only as 
Muslims. Their active participation in secular politics is ignored. It is very 
important to realize the fact that Muslims, like any other community in India, 
participate in all forms of politics without giving up their identities. 


6. Are there any unwritten norms of Muslim politics in India? 


Yes, there are three such norms of Muslim politics in India, which are 
followed by all Muslim political groups. First, there is a strong adherence to 
legal—constitutional discourse. Muslims’ demands are always articulated in a 
language of rights and laws. Second, there is an emphasis on ‘Muslim 
contribution’ in the process of nation-building. Third, there is an idea of 


‘Muslim unity’, which is always highlighted to assert constitutionally 
recognized minority rights. 


7. What are ‘Muslim issues’? 


There is this media-driven imagination of a package called Muslim issues. 
Debatable issues of Islamic identity are called Muslim issues. Hence, the 
Babri Masjid in Ayodhya, the protection of Muslim personal law, the 
protection of the minority status of Jamia Millia Islamia and Aligarh Muslim 
University, the protection of Urdu and, lately, the inclusion of Muslim 
Dalits in the Scheduled Caste (SC) list are treated as Muslim issues. 


8. Why are Muslims only concerned with their own interests? 


This is not true. The Centre for the Study of Developing Societies (CSDS)- 
Lokniti surveys show that Muslim communities recognize unemployment, 
poverty and the lack of educational facilities as serious concerns of everyday 
life. Muslim assertions of this kind are never recorded and discussed in public 
discourse. 


9. Are they really nationalists? 


This is an important question. But can we think of a yardstick to measure 
one’s nationalism? I have tried to engage with this question in the chapter on 
Hindutva and Muslims in the book. 


10. What is ‘political Islam(s)’? Is it about violence and jihad? 


I use the term ‘political Islam’ to underline the ways in which Islamic 
principles are reshaped by postcolonial, secular Indian political processes, 
such as elections. Since there is no one single form of Islam that prevails in 
India, the term ‘political Islam’ is used in a plural sense. The chapter on 
Islamization in postcolonial India deals with this issue in detail. 

Violent, jihadi Islam, in my view, is just one form of political Islam. I do 
not find it relevant with regard to Muslim politics in India. 


11. Do Indian Muslims admire ISIS or Al-Qaida—type political 
movements? 


Indian Muslims comprise 18 crore people in this country. How could one 
make a claim on behalf of this huge and highly diversified population? That 
said, there is no evidence which suggests that the Muslims of India admire 
ISIS-type organizations. However, the symbolic presence of these global 
jihadi entities is always used to nurture anti-Muslim discourse in India. 


12. Why have they formed the Indian Mujahideen? 


Like I mentioned previously, we do not have the adequate resources to really 
know more about organizations such as the Indian Mujahideen. In my view, 
media reports and official statements cannot be used as the ultimate source 
for any systematic study of Islamic radicalism in India. I have tried to discuss 
the symbolism of radical Islam in relation to other forms of Muslim politics 
in this book. 


13. Why don’t they accept that Kashmir is an integral part of India? 


The Kashmir dispute began as a regional movement in the 1980s. Gradually, 
it transformed into an Islamic issue. Direct support from Pakistan to militant 
organizations in the 1990s is responsible for this. Interestingly, however, 
postcolonial Muslim leadership did not recognize the Kashmir dispute as a 
Muslim issue. Actually, the Kashmir dispute goes against the norms of 
Muslim politics! 


14. Why do they want to follow sharia laws? 


This is a media-driven question! CSDS-Lokniti surveys show that Muslims 
are not even aware of the idea of sharia itself. Muslim communities follow a 
highly localized set of norms and rules to manage their everyday lives, which 
are often described as ‘gair sharia’, or anti-sharia, by the ulema. The chapter 
on triple talaq goes into this issue in detail. 


15. What is the role of the All India Muslim Personal Law Board 
(AIMPLB)? Is it not a separatist body? 


The AIMPLB is not a Muslim representative organization. Muslims do not 
elect the office bearers of the AIMPLB. It is a registered NGO established by 
the Muslim religious elite in 1972. 

No, it cannot be called a separatist body as it follows the legal principles 
set out by the Constitution itself. In fact, the Supreme Court also recognizes 
the legitimate existence of the AIMPLB as an NGO and/or as a Muslim 
advisory body in one of its judgements. 


16. What is the problem with singing ‘Vande Mataram’ and/or chanting 
the slogan ‘Bharat Mata ki Jai’? 


These questions come from the Hindutva imagination of Muslimness. I have 
discussed these aspects in Chapter 4. 


17. What is the problem with the Ram temple in Ayodhya? Why don’t 
the Muslims give it to the Hindus? 


The Ram Temple—Babri Masjid dispute is not a Hindu—Muslim issue. It is a 
dispute between three parties over a 2.77-acre land, which was acquired by 
the government in 1993. Since common Muslims and Hindus are not the 
stakeholders in this case, there is no point in debating this question. 


18. What is the role of Muslim organizations, such as the All India 
Majlis-e-Ittehad-ul-Muslimeen (AIMIM) of Asaduddin Owaisi, the 
Jamaat-e-Islami and the Jamiat Ulama-e-Hind, in contemporary Indian 
politics? 


The AIMIM is a political party, while the Jamaat-e-Islami and the Jamiat 
Ulama-e-Hind are the Muslim pressure groups. Hence, they are bound to 
perform very different functions. As a political party, the AIMIM contests 
elections and makes coalitions in legislative bodies, while Muslim pressure 


groups create channels to engage with the government on issues that they call 
‘Muslim issues’. The book discusses these forms of engagements in various 
chapters. 

I recognize the fact that Asaduddin Owaisi has nurtured his image as a 
religiously committed, modern, secular Muslim leader of the country. 
However, I strongly feel that his politics does not deviate from the three 
unwritten norms of Muslim politics, which I have discussed in this book. 


19. Why do Muslims oppose the BJP? What is their problem with 
Narendra Modi? 


This is not true. On an average, 6—7 per cent of Muslims vote for the BJP at 
the national level. This went up to 9 per cent in 2014. This reflects the 
diversity of Muslim politics. 

In 2014, there was a tacit acceptance of Narendra Modi among Muslims. 
But he himself tried to cultivate the perception that Muslims hate him and do 
not vote in his name! It has helped him in consolidating the BJP’s pro- 
Hindutva constituency in the post-2014 scenario. 


Source: Hilal Ahmed. 
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Shahi Imam’s appeal in support of the BJP 


The Shahi Imam of Delhi’s Jama Masjid has called upon the Muslims of India to vote for 
the BJP and pave the way for Mr Atal Bihari Vajpayee to become the Prime Minister of the 
country again. He argues that the so-called secular political parties have been exploiting 
Muslims for the last fifty years. They treated Muslims as a vote bank and did nothing for 
their educational development and/or employment. The Shahi Imam says that the BJP has 
realized that India cannot move on the path of development by ignoring the presence of the 
25 crore Muslims in the country. We must recognize this positive attitude and mindset. I 
appeal to the Muslims of India to apply their own mind and not get trapped in the shallow 
promises of the so-called secular parties. Muslims are not the bonded labourers of any 
political party. The Prime Minister has already assured us that whatsoever happened in 
Gujarat would not happen again. We must trust him. 


Yours 
Syed Ahmad Bukhari 


A Chronology of Muslim Politics in Postcolonial 
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India 


On the basis of the Indian Independence Act, 1947, British 
India was divided into two dominions—India and Pakistan. 
The princely states were given the choice to either merge with 
the two dominions or remain independent. 


Massive migration of Muslims from India to Pakistan. 
Communal riots forced the Muslims of Delhi to take refuge in 
the big mosques, such as the Jama Masjid. 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad organized the All India Azad 
Muslim Conference to discuss the future role of Muslims in 
independent India. Many Muslim League leaders joined the 
Congress. 


The Muslim League got divided and the Indian Union Muslim 
League was established. 


Hyderabad state merged with India following police action. 


The Constituent Assembly decided to abolish reservation for 
minorities in legislative bodies and jobs in the final draft of the 
Constitution. 


India and Pakistan signed a treaty known as the Nehru— 
Liaquat pact for the protection of religious and linguistic 
minorities. 


Azad organized the All India Muslim Convention to appeal to 
Muslims to give up politics of every kind. 


The first general elections successfully took place. Muslims 
participated enthusiastically in the electoral process. The 
overall turnout was 44 per cent, but in Muslim-dominated 
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areas, it was more than 60 per cent. 


The All India Jamiat Ulama-e-Hind decided to give up politics 
and asked Muslims to participate in the nation-building 
project. 


Abdul Wahid Owaisi revived the All India Majlis-e-Ittehadul 
Muslimeen in Hyderabad. 


The All India Muslim Majlis-e-Mushawarat, a coalition of 
various Muslim organizations, was formed as a consultative 
body. 


War with Pakistan. 


The Muslim Majlis-e-Mushawarat asked Muslims to vote for a 
few ‘selected’ candidates in the Lok Sabha and Assembly 
elections. The protection of the life and property of Muslims, 
the protection of Urdu, the minority character of Aligarh 
Muslim University and non-interference in Muslim personal 
law emerged as core ‘Muslim issues’. 


The Congress lost the elections in nine states. 


The Enemy Property Act, 1968, was passed by the Parliament. 
The act empowered the government to regulate the 
appropriation of property in India owned by those who have 
taken up Pakistani nationality. 


A political party named Muslim Majlis was formed. 


War with Pakistan began, followed by a second partition of 
South Asia, and East Pakistan became Bangladesh 


The Congress under Indira Gandhi won the Lok Sabha 
elections. 


The AIMPLB was formed in Mumbai, especially to respond to 
the debate on the adoption bill. 


The imam of Jama Masjid, Abdullah Bukhari, was approached 
by the Congress. He issued a statement in favour of the 
government’s family planning programme. It was circulated as 


a fatwa. 


1974: Imam Bukhari began to oppose Indira Gandhi. He was 
arrested under the Maintenance of Internal Security Act, 1971, 
but later released. He was approached by the Opposition 


parties. 
1975: Emergency was declared. 
1976: A Muslim locality was forcibly demolished at Turkman Gate, 


Delhi. Nineteen people died. 


1977: The Janata Party (JP) was formed; Imam Bukhari issued an 
election fatwa in favour of the JP. 


1978: The Minorities Commission was formed by the JP 
government. The Congress opposed it. 


1978: The Second Backward Classes Commission, known as the 
Mandal Commission, was set up. It proposed a formula to 
include non-Hindu communities in the OBC category. 


1979: Indira Gandhi wrote an open letter to Imam Bukhari 
requesting him to support the Congress. Bukhari agreed and 
campaigned for the Congress in the elections. 


1980: Indira Gandhi won the Lok Sabha elections. 

1980: The Gopal Singh Panel for minorities was constituted. 

1983: The Gopal Singh Panel submitted its report. It was never 
discussed publicly. 

1984: The Vishwa Hindu Parishad began its first yatra for the Ram 


temple. The Congress supported it. The local Muslims of 
Faizabad formed the Babri Masjid Action Committee, 
Faizabad. No national Muslim leader showed any interest in 
this issue. 


1984: Indira Gandhi was assassinated. Imam Bukhari supported 
Rajiv Gandhi in the 1984 elections. 


1985: The Supreme Court’s verdict was pronounced in the Shah 
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Bano case, favouring maintenance given to an aggrieved 
divorced Muslim woman. 


The AIMPLB launched a nationwide movement against the 
Supreme Court verdict. 


The Rajiv Gandhi government accepted the demands of the 
conservative ulema led by Ali Mian Nadwi of the Nadwa. It 
paved the way for the Muslim Women (Protection of Rights 
on Divorce) Act, 1986, that nullified the Supreme Court 
judgement. 


Babri Masjid, which was occupied by a local mob in 1949, 
was opened to Hindu worshippers. 


The all-India level Babri Masjid Conference was held in 
Delhi. 


The first-ever Muslim political coalition on Babri Masjid, the 
Babri Masjid Movement Coordination Committee (BMMCC) 
was formed under the leadership of Syed Shahabuddin. 


The Babri Masjid coalition disintegrated into two fractions: 
the BMMCC led by Shahabuddin and the All India Babri 
Masjid Action Committee (ABMAC) led by Abdullah 
Bukhari. 


Both fractions supported the Janata Dal (JD) in elections. V.P. 
Singh formed a non-Congress government with the help of the 
BJP and the communist parties. 


The BJP withdrew their support to the government after the 
arrest of Advani during his Rath Yatra to Ayodhya. 


Chandra Shekhar formed a new government with the help of 
the Congress. The Shahabuddin group supported the 
government. 


Negotiations between Muslim groups and the VHP began. 


The Congress won the elections in the name of secularism and 
P.V. Narasimha Rao became the prime minister. 
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Babri Masjid was demolished by kar sevaks. 


The first Muslim convention on reservations was held in 
Delhi. 


A series of bomb blasts occurred in Bombay (now Mumbai). 


The National Commission for Minorities (NCM) as a statutory 
body was established. Muslims were declared a national 
religious minority. The BJP opposed the NCM. 


The All India United Muslim Morcha was formed by Dr Ejaz 
Ali to demand the inclusion of Muslim Dalits in the Scheduled 
Caste (SC) list. 


The NDA, led by the BJP, was formed and won the elections. 
The BJP gave up its core Hindutva issues to sustain the 
coalition. 


The All India Pasmanda Muslim Mahaz was formed by Ali 
Anwar. He demanded that the reservation system be 
secularized and Dalit Muslims and Dalit Christians be given 
SC status. 


The NDA formed the government under Atal Bihari Vajpayee. 


The BJP-led government reconstituted the National 
Commission for Minorities. 


Riots occurred in Gujarat in which around 1000 people, 
mainly Muslims, were killed. 


The imam of the Jama Masjid supported the BJP in the 
elections and asked Muslims to vote for the party. The UPA 
came to power. 


The prime minister’s 15 Point Programme was launched. 


The Sachar Committee was set up to evaluate Muslim 
backwardness. 


The Sachar Committee submitted its report. The cabinet 
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accepted all the recommendations. The BJP opposed it. 


The Ranganath Misra Commission submitted its report. It 
recommended reservations for Muslims. 


The UPA, led by the Congress, won the national elections 
again. 


Riots took place in Muzaffarnagar, western UP. 


The BJP-led NDA won the elections. Narendra Modi formed 
the government. 


The first mob-lynching case was reported. It was followed by 
similar incidents in north India. An aggressive cow-protection 
movement was launched by pro-BJP groups. 


The ‘ghar wapsi’ agitation was launched to reconvert 
Muslims. 


The Muslim Women (Protection of Rights on Marriage) 
Ordinance was passed. 


Introduction: Muslims as a Political Question 


Do Muslims need purification in 2019? 


In a speech dedicated to Deen Dayal Upadhyaya, the founder of the 


Bharatiya Jana Sangh, Prime Minister Narendra Modi, argued: 


Pandit Upadhyaya used to say no ‘ang’ (part) of society is untouchable for us. But many 
people misunderstand the BJP and project us wrongfully. The definition of secularism in 
currency is distorted. It runs down the ‘desh bhakts’ (patriots) . . . Fifty years ago, Pandit 
Upadhyaya said, ‘do not reward/appease (puraskrit) Muslims, do not shun (tiraskrit) them 
but purify (parishkar) them’. Do not treat Muslims like vote ki mandi ka maal (vote banks) 


or ghrina ki vastu (object of hatred). Unhe apna samjho (regard them as your own).! 


Perhaps this was the only occasion when Modi addressed Muslims as a 
recognizable social group after becoming the prime minister in 2014. 
Interestingly, however, he did not deviate from fairly popular perceptions 
about Muslims in India and their role in national politics. Modi raised three 
rather clichéd metaphors—Muslim appeasement, the Muslim vote bank and, 
the most predictable, the Indianization of Muslims—to make them textbook 
patriots. 

These metaphors, no doubt, have acquired a place in our public 
discussions. Yet, the manner in which the political behaviour of Muslims as a 
category of analysis has been relegated to the margins in the last four years is 
rather unprecedented. This book is a modest attempt to unpack the symbols, 
metaphors and stereotypes associated with Muslims in India and their 
political inclinations. 

There is a strong argument that the rise of the BJP and its Hindutva politics 
is going to dominate the political discourse in 2019; thus, the conventional 
‘Muslim politics’ of bargain and appeasement is no longer relevant. The 


political class, the argument goes, is not interested in debating inclusiveness 
and diversity, primarily because these issues do not work in hardcore interest- 
based, competitive electoral politics. The increasing social base of the BJP, 
especially among Dalits and Adivasis, is presented as ‘evidence’ to show that 
the ‘grand Hindutva unity’, which the BJP has always been dreaming of, has 
finally been achieved. 

This argument is presented in two different ways. It is claimed that the 
‘Modi wave’ has destroyed the old caste-based, religion-based vote-bank 
politics. Therefore, there is no need to address the specific interests of any 
particular community of voters in elections. In this framework, electoral 
promises made for any religious/linguistic minority are treated as a deviation 
from the nationalistic slogan: ‘Sabka Saath, Sabka Vikas’. 

On the contrary, however, this ultra-developmentalism is also used to 
underline Hindu subjugation and victimhood. The aggressive campaigns for 
‘ghar wapsi’ and ‘love jihad’ and the lynching of Muslims in the name of 
cow worship were seen as ‘natural reactions of subjugated Hindus’. In an 
interview, BJP president, Amit Shah, said: 


Development agenda and ghar wapsi have nothing to do with one another. The way of 
thinking should be changed. Conversion is a problem [. . .] Not a single so-called secular 
party has come forward on this. Should forcible conversion be stopped or not? I believe 
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they should be. So those who want to stop forcible conversion should come with us. 
This intentional overlapping between development and Hindu victimhood 
actually began in 2014. The BJP’s national slogan ‘Sabka Saath, Sabka 
Vikas’, which was presented as a mantra to achieve equality-based 
citizenship, found a completely different political overtone at local levels. 

For example, in UP’s Muzaffarnagar district (where a series of communal 
riots took place in September 2013), the BJP relied heavily on communal 
polarization. Making an obvious reference to these riots in an election speech, 
Amit Shah asserted that ‘the 2014 Lok Sabha polls were an opportunity to 
seek revenge for the insult inflicted during the riots in Muzaffarnagar.’? 
Although an FIR was filed against him for using the word ‘revenge’, the BJP 
continued to highlight the Muzaffarnagar riots as Hindu subjugation. 


Muslim politics, interestingly, is also redefined through the prism of this 
new configuration of Hindutva politics, that is, ‘Development’ + ‘Sabka 
Saath, Sabka Vikas’ + ‘Hindu victimhood’. It is claimed that Muslims are in 
search of workable survival strategies, which might help them get adjusted to 
the Modi phenomena. Muslim leaders of the BJP often claim that Muslims 
must embrace the BJP to create a space for themselves in such a Modi-centric 
political environment. In a recent article, BJP leader Zafar Islam argues: 


The real and pertinent question is: Who is keeping the Muslims out of power? It’s the 
Muslim community which is responsible for making its votes valueless and redundant by 
becoming a captive vote bank for the Congress and a few other parties, but completely 


ignoring the BJP which is a ruling party and works in a non-partisan manner.* 


How to (not) understand Muslim politics? 


In my view, this imagination of Muslim politics seems problematic for three 
reasons. First, the Hindu—Muslim religious—political divide is not the main 
determining aspect of diversity and pluralism in India. There are a number of 
different communities which recognize themselves as Hindu or Muslim in a 
variety of ways. Therefore, translating population data into an electoral 
majority—minority at the national level is a highly misleading exercise. 
Muslim communities, like any other social group, participate in electoral 
politics at the constituency level, responding to a number of regional and 
local considerations, which do not necessarily relate to the national picture. 
Secondly, the distinction between Muslim participation and Muslim 
representation is very important. The debate on Muslim political 
representation is all about the decreasing number of Muslim MLAs and MPs. 
It is assumed that Muslim voters would eventually vote for a Muslim 
candidate, and that the region, caste, class, gender and party affiliation would 
not affect their electoral choices. This imaginary correlation between Muslim 
voters and the elected MLAs and MPs is entirely incorrect. The shrinking 
presence of Muslim legislators in the assemblies and Parliament does not 
reflect the nature of Muslim political participation. For instance, there are 
only twenty-three Muslim MPs in the Lok Sabha at present, which is the 


lowest Muslim representation in the lower house since 1952 (see Table 1 on 
p. xliii). However, if we look at the voting percentage of Muslims in the 2014 
elections, we might come across a very different picture (see Table 2 on p. 
xliv). Muslims participated in the electoral process with great eagerness and 
that has been the reason why the Muslim voting percentage at the national 
level is remarkably impressive. To understand Muslim politics, therefore, is 
not merely to analyse the question of Muslim representation—the declining 
number of MPs and MLAs. The political enthusiasm among the Muslims of 
India for democracy, their faith in public institutions and their active 
participation in all forms of politics must also be recognized (see Table 3 and 
Table 4 on pp. xliv and xlv, respectively). 

Finally, there is a difference between so-called media-driven ‘Muslim 
issues’ and the everyday anxieties of Muslim communities. For instance, 
triple talaq is portrayed as the ultimate issue that plagues Muslim women. It 
is claimed, quite stridently, in fact, that talaq is the most important reason 
behind the marginalization and under-representation of Muslim women in 
public life. As expected, a binary between mullahs and progressives has been 
created and we are left with only two options—yes or no to triple talaq! No 
one bothered to look at the religious diversity among Muslims, the changing 
educational and occupational profile of Muslim women at different levels and 
the nature of contemporary Muslim patriarchy. No rational mind can support 
triple talaq; but presenting marriage and divorce as decisive political concerns 
for Muslim communities in general and Muslim women in particular is a 
highly superficial, distorted and absurd explanation. 


What is ‘siyasi’ about Muslims? 


Muslim politics has always been understood in a negative sense. Political 
descriptions such as ‘Muslim communalism’, ‘Muslim separatism’ and, very 
recently, ‘Muslim/Islamic terrorism’ are used interchangeably to describe 
Muslim politics. Although the debates of the early 2000s on social exclusion 
and inclusion offered official acceptability to the multilayered Muslim under- 


representation and backwardness in various spheres, Muslim politics 
continues to be defined in a rather elitist way. 

Muslim politics, in this sense, is not about the arguments, statements and 
claims made by Muslim leaders and religious elites. These Muslim political 
stakeholders, no doubt, do have an intrinsic relationship with Muslim 
communities. But the political vocabulary they use to argue on behalf of 
Muslim communities always comes from competitive electoral politics. For 
instance, when a Muslim leader of the BJP says: ‘Muslims have a message 
for their counterparts . .. BJP is not communal but painted so systematically . 
.. Give them a fair chance. . . .’° he actually implies that Muslims are not 
going to vote for Modi and the only solution is that they must vote 
for him! 

The challenge, therefore, is not merely to analyse the question of Muslim 
representation—the declining number of MPs, MLAs—but to go beyond this 
neat and clear portrayal of Muslim politics. That is what this book explores. 
Instead of offering a grand narrative of political Islam/Muslims in the Indian 
subcontinent, it identifies two broad questions: 


e What are the sociocultural sources which contribute to the Muslim 
political identity in contemporary India? 
e Do the Muslims of India constitute a political community? 


This book does not aim at defining Muslim politics in India. Instead, it looks 
at the ways in which Muslim politics as a template is used to describe 
statements, actions and processes. In other words, the book studies Muslim 
politics as a political discourse—an intellectual mode through which certain 
specific notions of Muslim identity in contemporary India are produced and 
sustained. 

The term ‘siyasi’—an Urdu/Persian word that generally means 
‘political’—is employed here intentionally to describe the diverse forms of 
Muslim identity. Two specific justifications might be given in this regard. 

First, Muslims are often described as a politically conscious community. 
The discussion on Muslim vote bank and Muslim appeasement relies on the 


assumption that Muslims are fully aware of the complexities of the electoral 
system and therefore always act accordingly. This popular portrayal 
envisages Muslims as a deeply political community. There is a need to 
unpack these popular perceptions and, for that reason, Siyasi Muslims is 
conceptually very useful and instructive. 

Secondly, there is another meaning to the term ‘siyasi’. It is used to denote 
those individuals and groups who are not trustworthy, who work only to 
further their own vested interests and never join in with mainstream national 
interests. The Muslims of India are often defined in these terms. It is alleged 
that they are obsessed with Islam, which does not allow them to embrace any 
other identity wholeheartedly. This is the reason we are often told, rightly or 
wrongly, that they do not sing ‘Vande Mataram’, that they eat cow meat and 
support Pakistan. In other words, they are siyasi!® 

These two meanings of the term ‘siyasi Muslims’ contribute to a very 
popular yet stereotyped perception of Muslims of India—as an informed and 
conscious group of people who are untrustworthy and disloyal to the nation! 

The book is divided into three parts: (i) Making Sense of Siyasi Muslims, 
(ii) Unpacking Siyasi Muslims and, finally, (iii) The Politics of Siyasi 
Muslims. 

The first part of the book has four chapters. The first chapter titled 
‘Muslims, We Know as Numbers’ traces the story of the census that 
transformed Muslims into a numerical entity. It also identifies the paradoxes 
of modern Indian Muslim identity and tries to answer a very basic question— 
how to address the highly diversified Indian Muslim community in 
intellectual terms? 

This is followed by a chapter on contemporary Islamic religiosity, 
‘Muslims as a Religious Community’. Investigating the assumption that 
Muslims are more religious than other communities, this chapter 
demonstrates Muslim views on religion and religiosity. These themes are 
further unpacked in the third chapter, ‘“Islamization” since Independence’, 
which traces the story of postcolonial Islam as a diversified phenomenon. 
Discussing the notion of ‘Dawat-e-Islam’—inviting Muslims as well as non- 
Muslims to embrace Islam—the chapter argues that the story of postcolonial 


Indian Islam cannot be understood without making sense of the debate on 
Indian secularism. The next chapter, “Why Does Hindutva Need Muslims’, 
makes an attempt to understand the historically constituted anti-Muslim 
rhetoric of different forms of Hindutva. It also underlines the genealogy of a 
few questions that are asked to evaluate the loyalty and patriotism of 
Muslims. 

The second part of the book unravels the structure of the concept of Siyasi 
Muslims. The fifth chapter, ‘Muslims as a Minority’, looks at the legal— 
constitutional technicalities to understand the much talked about status of 
Muslims as an official minority. It is argued that the minority status of 
Muslims is not always determined in constitutional terms; instead, it is a 
product of competitive electoral politics. 

The next three chapters are devoted to the internal power structure of the 
Muslim community. Chapter 6 takes us to the question of Muslim 
backwardness, especially with regard to the debate on caste-based 
reservation. Examining various political positions and arguments, the chapter 
traces the multilayered nature of the Muslim politics of backwardness. 

The next chapter, ‘The Politics of Triple Talaq’, pays close attention to the 
triple talaq debate. Instead of suggesting what Muslim men do, the chapter 
looks at the complex argument made by the Muslim women’s groups. In the 
next chapter titled “The New Muslim Elite’, a serious attempt is made to 
reveal the class structure among Muslims in India. Using the official data of 
the Government of India and seminal works on Muslim classes, the chapter 
offers a contemporary conceptualization of the idea of the Muslim elite. 

The last part of the book recapitulates these discussions and brings us back 
to more apparent political questions. The chapter titled “The Metaphors of 
Muslim Politics’ examines the postcolonial story of the Muslim vote bank. It 
argues that metaphors of Muslim politics should not be treated as reasoned 
statements on the objective conditions of Muslims; rather, they must be seen 
as weapons of electoral politics. The final chapter offers a set of arguments 
responding to the possible role of Muslims in shaping the future of India’s 
democracy. 


A note on sources 


The book relies on five types of research material. Official documents, such 
as parliamentary debates, census reports and election reports published by the 
Election Commission of India, are the first kind of sources. These documents 
are used to extract relevant information/data to offer an informed, evidence- 
based natrative. 

The research material—pamphlets, short books in various languages and 
rare photographs—which I have been collecting for over a decade during the 
course of my fieldwork in different parts of India is the second major source 
of information. These ethnographic details provide thick background 
descriptions to situate the main arguments of the study. 

I believe that interviews with religious leaders and Muslim politicians 
provide relevant first-hand information on critical issues concerning 
Muslims. Such interviews also introduce us to different perspectives and 
positions. This is the reason why interviews are considered an important 
source, especially to make sense of the internal debates among the Muslim 
elite. 

The fourth kind of sources may be referred to as ‘online’ sources. The 
websites of leading Muslim religious and political organizations, online 
newspaper reports and articles are very relevant in understanding public 
perceptions and debates about contemporary Muslim politics. This is what I 
have tried to capture in this book. 

The data generated by the CSDS-Lokniti on various aspects of Muslim 
social and political life in post-1947 India is my fifth major source. I have 
used the National Election Study (NES) data sets for offering a comparative 
analysis of Muslim politics. The Religious Attitudes and Behaviours Survey 
2015, which was designed primarily to make sense of the contemporary 
forms of religiosity, is used extensively to produce research-based arguments 
on Muslim political identity. 

Finally, it is important to make two clarifications here. First, the book does 
not claim to offer final and conclusive answers to questions posed in the 
public sphere about Muslims. Rather, it is in an attempt to clarify the nature 


of public debates and the political reception of such discussions. In this sense, 
it is a context-driven exploratory exercise. Second, the book is not written to 
defend the loyalty and nationalism of Muslims in India. As a researcher, I do 
not claim to represent any Muslim community or group. Nor do I believe in 
advising the right kind of politics to Muslims. The book is simply an outcome 
of my engagement with Muslim communities in India as a ‘participant 
observer’. 


Table 1: Muslim representation in the Lok Sabha, 1952-2014 


No. Year Tatalelected anem bers No. of elected 

Muslim members 

1 1952, 489 - 

2 1957 494 | 44 

3 1962 494 | x 

+ 1967 | 520 | 39 

5 1971 518 30 

cs 1977 | 542 | rv 

7 1980 | 529%! | 49% 

8 1984 | 542 | ine 

9 | 1989 | 599% | re 

10 | 1991 | 534" aa 

11 | 1996 | 543 a 

122 | 1998 | 543 | 56 

13 | 1999 | 543 | 39 

14 | 2004 | 543 | 36 
is | 2009 | 543. 2—Ct«~‘«:«‘*d' = 

16 | 2014 | 543 | < 


Source: The Election Commission of Nepal 


Notes: 
The Muslim members of the Lok Sabha are identified by names. The author has to rely on this 
method as there is no official source available to get information about the religion espoused by an 
elected MP. 


+1, Elections were not held in Assam (12) and Meghalaya (1) 


«2. Elections were not held in Assam (14) 


«3. Elections were not held in J&K (6) and countermanded in two seats in Bihar and one in UP 


** Including Muslims elected in by-elections 


Source: Based on the statistics provided by the Election Commission of India on its official website: 
https://eci.gov.in/statistical-report/statistical-reports/. 


Table 2: Voting percentage compared religion-wise 
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Source: NES 2009, NES 2014, CSDS-Lokniti 
Figures in percentages 


Table 3: Do Muslims trust public institutions? 


Social group “General trust in public institutions 


Source: CSDS-Lokniti report, Democracy in India: A Citizens Perspective (2015) 

Figures in percentages 

* “General trust’ has been calculated by adding the responses to nine trust-based questions, such as trust 
in national government, provincial government, local government, civil services, police, courts, army, 
Parliament and political parties. 


Table 4: How do Muslims participate in politics? 


Social Persuaded | Tookpart | Signeda | Took partina 
group othersto | inarally petition | demonstration 
vote 
Hindu 18 22 30 22 
Upper 
Caste 
opc | 2 | a | 31 | 28 
sc | 14 | 2 | 24 | 20 
sT | ww | 1 | 2 | 19 
Muslims | 22 | 23 | 26 | 28 
Others | 9 13 | 19 | 15 


Source: CSDS-Lokniti report, Democracy in India: A Citizens Perspective (2015) 
Figures are in percentages and based on a series of questions 


PART I 
MAKING SENSE OF SIYASI MUSLIMS 
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Muslims, We Know as ‘Numbers’! 


Many people . . . object to Hindus flaunting saffron robes and trishuls at rallies. While a 
burkha may not be a weapon, in a symbolic sense it is akin to a trishul. It represents the 
most reactionary, antediluvian aspects of the faith. To object to its display in public is a 


mark not of intolerance. 


Muslims [... ] once ruled over great kingdoms in Iran, Iraq, Andalusia and Turkey, and 
indeed in India as well. This political overlordship is long gone; yet, in gorgeous buildings 
and traditions of music and literature, its traces remain. Facing discrimination in the present, 
many Muslims seek consolation in a return to the past, by thinking, acting and dressing in a 
form they believe is consistent with the Golden Age their community is said to have once 


enjoyed. 


Ramachandra Guha made these comments in his articles responding to a 
debate on Muslimness in contemporary India. As a public intellectual, 
Guha’s critique of Hindutva is well known. He has been arguing for the 
protection of rights of all marginalized sections of Indian society, including 
Muslims. Hence, it would be absolutely incorrect to brand Guha as an anti- 
Muslim intellectual. 

These comments, however, are not merely indicative of Guha’s 
provocative mode of argumentation. No doubt, his intention is to provoke his 
liberal adversaries to look at Muslims not only as victims but also as a 
ghettoized, backward-looking socio-religious group. But the manner in which 
he makes these comments also introduces us to Guha’s reliability on popular 
perceptions about Muslims. He, too, like others, uses three popular beliefs— 
Muslims as a single pan-Islamic community, the burkha as an icon of Muslim 
women’s subjugation and the nostalgia of the royal Islamic past—to 
underline the internal problems of the Muslims of India. 

Although Guha was severely criticized for his remarks on the burkha and 
Muslim backwardness by a number of authors and activists, his imagination 


of Muslims as a homogeneous community was not scrutinized adequately. 
That was the reason why despite being apologetic for his initial 
generalizations about the symbols of Muslimness, Guha continues to rely on 
the assumption that there is only one Indian Muslim society in which the 
burkha is the only universally acceptable Islamic attire for women. He writes: 


My comparison was ill-chosen, and the chastisement I received for it is merited. I also agree 
that the headscarf and the skull-cap are akin to the turban and the vibhooti, markers of 
religious identity that should not offend anyone when displayed in public. That said, I agree 
entirely with Ambedkar that the burkha is a mark of suppression, of women from men, and 
also of separation, of Muslims from non-Muslims. If you hide your face from me, how can 
we be partners in a shared political project? [. . .] There is unquestionably a need for more 
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progressive leadership among Indian Muslims. 
Guha justifies his position by evoking a text Ambedkar wrote in the 1940s! It 
simply means that he thinks nothing has changed in the last seventy years in 
Muslim societies. And it is largely due to this reason, perhaps, that it may be 
legitimate to suggest that Muslims need progressive leaders to avail of 
citizenship rights! 

The question therefore is: How to (and how not to) describe the Muslims 
of India? This is exactly what this chapter tries to do. It problematizes the 
numerical representation of the Muslim community as a homogeneous entity 
and traces the story of Muslims as numbers! 


Muslims as numbers: depiction and debates 


Being a census category—a category that is employed to count people on 
various bases, including religion—Muslims are predominately addressed as 
‘numbers’ to describe the demographic configuration of the country. 
However, unlike other religious communities, Muslims as numbers are 
always portrayed as an unsolvable national problem. Three different yet 
connected arguments are often given in this regard. 

First of all, there is a popular development-centric argument. It is 
suggested that the unrestricted growth of the Muslim population affects the 
equitable and just distribution of national resources in a developing economy 


like India. This argument relies heavily on the growth rate of the Muslim 
population—a statistical tool to measure the comparable increase of 
population in percentage points. Traces of this explanation could easily be 
found in newspaper reports and prime-time TV discussions. 

The English newspapers’ headlines of 25 August 2015—the very next day 
when the government released the latest census statistics on religious 
communities—is a good example. (See Box 1 on the following page.) It 
demonstrates how the metaphor of Muslims as numbers is used in public 
discourse. Being the most accessible form of information about Muslims in 
India, the population in percentages (Muslims constitute 14.22 per cent of 
India’s total population, and their growth rate is 24.60 per cent, which is 
higher than that of Hindus!) actually becomes a powerful symbol of Muslim 
identity. 


Box 1: English newspapers’ headlines: 25 August 2015 


e ‘Census 2011: Hindus dip to below 80 per cent of population; 
Muslim share up, slows down: The Muslim community has 
registered a moderate 0.8 per cent growth to touch 17.22 crore in 
the 10-year period between 2001 and 2011, up from 13.8 crore, 
while the Hindu population showed a decline by 0.7 per cent at 
96.63 crore during the period, the census data said.’* 

‘Census 2011 shows Islam is the fastest growing religion in India: 
The proportion of Hindus, Sikhs, Buddhists shrank, while there 
was negligible change for Christians and Jains, shows data.’° 


e ‘Bengal beats India in Muslim growth rate” 


Muslims as numbers is also used as an explanatory framework to understand 
the relationship between Islamic faith and population growth. It is argued that 
Muslims are more religious than other religious communities. This faith (read 
blind faith!) in pre-modern Islamic scriptures, such as the Quran and Hadith, 
does not allow them to accept the challenges of modern life. As a result, the 


argument goes, an inward-looking Islamic culture evolves, which discourages 
Muslim men from adopting family planning. To get rid of this old Islamist 
mindset, Muslims are advised to embrace modern education in the true sense 
of the term so that they can understand the significance of birth control. This 
stereotypical conclusion is often rejected by the professional demographers 
on the basis of factual inaccuracy.’ Yet, the belief that the Islamic doctrine is 
responsible for the Muslim growth rate seems to dominate public 
imagination. 

The third argument is purely political. A section of intellectuals and 
political elite associated with Hindu nationalist politics invokes separatist 
tendencies inherent in the Islamic doctrine to argue that Muslim population 
growth is an outcome of a planned strategy, a deep-rooted conspiracy to 
outnumber Hindus. These scholars are described as ‘saffron demographers’— 
partly because of their visible anti-Muslim attitude and partly due to their 
adherence to Hindutva politics.® The Partition is referred to as a historical 
metaphor in these explanations to draw a simple conclusion: a stringent law 
to control Muslim population must be implemented. The resolution passed by 
the RSS in November 2015 illustrates this more sharply: 


The share of population of religions of Bharatiya origin, which was 88 per cent, has come 
down to 83.8 per cent, while the Muslim population, which was 9.8 per cent, has increased 
to 14.23 per cent during the period 1951-2011 [. . .] The rate of growth of Muslim 
population has been higher than the national average in the border districts of border states 
like Assam, West Bengal and Bihar, clearly indicating the unabated infiltration from 


Bangladesh.” 


These arguments, nevertheless, are critically evaluated on the basis of facts 
and statistics. The growth rate of the Muslim population is compared with 
other factors such as median age, average fertility and infant mortality rate by 
professional demographers and sociologists to produce a nuanced and 
informed counter-reading. Abusaleh Shariff’s thoughtful rejoinder is relevant 
here. Questioning the ‘ready-to-use political conclusion’, Shariff argues: 


Muslim population has increased from 13.4 per cent of the population to 14.2 per cent, 
which is 0.8 percentage points higher. But the rate of growth is considerably lower than in 
previous decades. Muslims are expected to grow faster than Hindus for a couple of more 


decades because they have the youngest median age and relatively high fertility among the 
major religious groups in India. In 2010, the median age of Indian Muslims was 22, 
compared with 26 for Hindus and 28 for Christians. Muslim women bear an average 3.1 
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children per head, compared with 2.7 for Hindus and 2.3 for Christians. 
This counter-reading has an intellectual political relevance of its own, 
especially in the present apparent anti-Muslim context. It offers us 
intellectually sophisticated arguments to reject the claims of Hindutva- 
inspired saffron demography—a set of pernicious myths about claimed 
differences between the Hindu and Muslim population, which has somehow 
become part of our ‘common wisdom’.!! The hollowness of the popular 
discourse on Muslim population, which is systematically used by the political 
class for its own vested interests, is also exposed in these writings. 

However, this informed critique of stereotypical imaginations of the 
Muslim population survives primarily in academic discussions and seminars. 
It does not affect the popular belief that ‘the Muslim population is a threat’ to 
the nation. Even the so-called secular political parties do not show any 
interest in evolving an alternative political position on Muslims as numbers. 
The question is—why? 

Let us take an example to elaborate this point. Table 1 on the following 
page gives us an overview of the Hindu and Muslim populations in India 
since 1881. The table is based on data collected from different official 
sources. A very broad overview of the table may suggest that the Muslim 
population has been constantly increasing since the late nineteenth century 
and that the decadal growth rate of Muslims is always higher than Hindus. 
On the basis of this set of information, it is quite possible to look at the 
following probabilities: Muslims have more wives; they produce more 
children; the Quran permits them to increase population; and, if this trend 
continues, Muslims are certainly going to outnumber Hindus! 

The social scientists—professional demographers, sociologists and 
historians—might not like to look at this table in this way. They could argue 
that the data presented in the table is not self-explanatory and that one should 
read these aggregate numbers with other variables (such as region, language, 
gender and literacy level, etc.) in order to grasp the nuanced demographic 


picture presented in the table. This expert view, no doubt, encourages us to 
make a distinction between data and the meanings/interpretations of data. 
However, these kinds of overtly academic responses do not help us in 
unpacking the ways in which popular beliefs and stereotypes are justified by 
using ‘scientific facts’. 

This is precisely the reason why we must focus on the historical making of 
popular imaginations. In my view, therefore, a genealogy of Muslims as 
numbers in modern India must be traced. 


Table 1: Population of India, 1881-2011 


Year | Hindus | Muslims | Hindus | Muslims | Hindu | Muslim 
% % growth growth 
rate rate 
1881 | 187.8 | 49.9 | 75.1 | 20 | | 
1891 | 2076 | 571 | 742 | 204 | 105 | 144 
1901 | 2069 | 621 | 729 | 219 | -03 | 88 
1911 | 2172 | 67.8 | 71.7 | 224 | 5.0 9.2 
1921 | 2162 | 710 | 707 | 232 | -o4 | 47 _ 
1931 | 238.6 93 | vor | 2s | 109 | 417 
1941 | 2702 | 944 | 694 | 243 | 132 | 19.0 
1951 | 303.6 | 354 | 849 | 99 
1961 | 3665 | 469 | 934 | 10.7 | 20.7 | 32.5 
1971 | 4534 | 614 | 827 | 112 | 23.7 | 309 
1981 | 549.7 | 757 | 826 | 114 | 244 | 309 
1991 | 687.6 | 1016 | 820 | 121 | 228 | 328 
2001 | 8275 | 1381 | 805 | 134 | 19.92 | 29.52 
2011 | 966.3 | 1722 | 798 | 1423 | 167 | 24.6 


Source: Compiled by the author on the basis of the various census reports of India. 
Figures in millions 


Muslims as numbers: A story! 


The story of Muslims as numbers should begin from colonial India. The 
imperial regime—the East India Company as well as the British state of India 
—relied heavily on its knowledge-producing techniques (the census, 
organization of land records, research on religion, culture and history of the 
native population, etc.) to administer the empire. Although it would be 
incorrect to describe this British quest for knowledge merely as a reflection of 
the ‘divide and rule policy’ in direct political terms, the significant role of 
colonial knowledge in producing a new language of politics in India cannot 
entirely be ruled out. 

The colonial census produced statistical data with regard to Indian social 
groups. In this process, religious groups such as Hindus, Muslims, Christians, 
Sikhs and Parsis were converted into ‘populations’. The numerically superior 
data set came to be known as ‘majority’, while numerically inferior data set 
turned out to be a ‘minority’, i.e., Hindus as a majority and non-Hindus 
(mainly Muslims and Sikhs) as minorities. Let us take three examples to 
understand the ways in which Muslims were conceived as numbers. 

John Strachey’s famous textbook India (1894), in which he categorically 
argues that India cannot be understood as a nation, is my first example. He 
writes: 


India is a name which we give to a great region including a multitude of different countries. 
There is no general Indian term that corresponds [to] it [ . . .] This is the first and most 
essential thing to learn about India—that there is not, and never was an India or even any 
country of India, possessing, according to European ideas, any sort of unity, physical, 
political, social or religious; no Indian nation, and especially no ‘people of India’, of which 
42 


we hear so muc 
Strachey thinks that British rule is necessary for this land because it could 
provide an administrative unity to the social and religious diversity of Indian 
people. His description of the Muslims of India is very instructive. According 
to him, the Muslims of this land are not entirely Islamic as ‘they are ignorant 
of the religion to which they nominally belong, and so little devoted to its 
tenets, that they might almost as properly be counted among the innumerable 


classes of Hindus’.!? However, in order to classify Muslims into one 
measurable category, he makes an interesting distinction between the 
Muslims of foreign origin and Muslim converts. He writes: 


The dominant races of Pathans and Baluchis are of foreign origin, but the majority of the 
population consists of the descendants of Hindus or aboriginal tribes, who long accepted, 
14 


more or less, the religion of their conquerors. 
We have now two kinds of Muslims: the foreigners, the warriors and those 
who won India; and the local Muslims who were converted to Islam long ago 
but who are not fully Islamic. The foreigners, Strachey notes, ‘hold a more 
influential position in the country than their mere numbers would give them; 
they are [. . .] energetic than Hindus, and possess greater independence of 
character. In perfection of manner and courtesy a Mohammedan gentleman of 
northern India has often no superior’.!° The distinction between India’s 
Muslims and the ruling tribes of Muslims, Strachey argues, evaporates in the 
nineteenth century when the movements to ‘purify Islamic faith’ among 
Muslims begins. In his opinion, ‘the more orthodox a Mohammedan 
becomes, the wider becomes the gulf that separates him from every form of 
idolatrous worship’.!° Strachey expects that purification of Islam would not 
merely produce a homogeneous Muslim community but would also empower 
them to imbibe the courage and determination of the ruling classes. This 
description very clearly tells us how a category called Muslims is produced 
and legitimated. 

The census report of 1891 is the second example. This report makes 
another very crucial and powerful observation about Muslims by establishing 
a direct link between the Muslim population of British India and the Muslims 
in the world. It notes: ‘The Musalman population of the world has been 
roughly estimated at various amounts from 70 to 90 millions, so that 
whatever the real figure may be between those limits, the Indian Empire 
contains a large majority of the followers of the Prophet.’!” The report also 
makes a comparison between Hindu and Muslim population growth, 
probably for the first time in India. It argues: 


As regards the progress of the faith of Islam [. . .] it has been undoubtedly rapid in Eastern 
Bengal, and has been perceptible, though on somewhat an uncertain basis, in the Punjab. 
Elsewhere, the increase seems to be mostly that due to normal growth. But so far as regards 
the large and heterogeneous class of urban Musalmans found all over the country, it is 
possible that that growth may have been actually impeded by the difficulty found in getting 
a living under the new conditions of British rule. For the minimum of literary instruction 
required now as a passport to even the lower grades of middle-class public employ is 
decidedly higher than it used to be, whilst the progress of learning amongst this class of 
Musalmans has not proportionately advanced, and with the comparatively small number of 
recruits for the army, police and menial offices that is now found sufficient, few outlets 
remain available. It is possible that some such reason as this accounts for the fact that the 
general rate of increase outside the tracts above mentioned is a little below that found to 
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prevail amongst the population as a whole. 

Envisaging Indian Muslims as an inseparable part of a pan-Islamic 
community, the census report interprets the growth of Muslims in British 
India as ‘spread of Islam’. The lack of education among Muslims and their 
limited participation in public life are seen as some of the other specific 
reasons behind population growth. The expectation that educational 
empowerment would enlighten Muslims to embrace modernity is clearly 
reflected here. If this official expectation is reread with regard to John 
Strachey’s observation that Muslims were going to become more Islamic in 
the near future, the genesis of a very powerful thesis in favour of Muslim 
separatism could easily be traced. It is now possible to imagine the religious 
reforms (Islamization!) among Muslims as an assertion of their exclusive 
Muslimness. This Muslimness, as an unadulterated and pure Islamic identity, 
was invariably presented in opposition to authentic Hindu/Indian 
distinctiveness. ‘Muslims as numbers’ emerges as a powerful tool to 
substantiate this official reading of late nineteenth-century Indian society. 

This straightforward classification of Indian religious groups as 
populations also functioned differently at another level. By the early 
nineteenth century, colonial historical researchers produced an equally 
powerful discourse of authentic India. The Hindus were seen as the old, 
natural and authentic habitants of this land (although Aryan invasion theory 
later complicated this kind of reasoning!) as all their revered places of 
worship were situated in the geopolitical entity called the Indian 


subcontinent. The Muslims, the numerically second-most powerful group, 
who were also the rulers of this land before the British, were considered to be 
the outsiders. James Mill, the British political historian—who wrote the 
famous book The History of British India in 1823—is a revealing example to 
underline this colonial thesis. 

It is worth noting that Mill—who never visited India—was the first official 
British historian who divided Indian history into three periods: the Hindu, the 
Muslim and the British. Mill identifies only two sets of people in India: 
Hindus and Muslims. In his opinion, the original inhabitants of this land of 
India were the Hindus, who had always been backward by European 
standards. Muslims, on the other hand, as per Mill, were superior to Hindus 
in all respects. That was the reason why, Mill argued, Muslims were able to 
rule over Hindus. The British, in this sequence, were superior to Muslims 
and, hence, were the natural rulers of India. He writes: 


At the time when the nations of Europe opened their communication with India, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, the people whom we have now described had for a number of ages 
been subject to a race of foreigners. That subjection, though it had not greatly altered the 
texture of native society, had introduced new forms into some of the principal departments 
of state; had given the military command to foreigners; and had mixed with the population a 
proportion of a people differing from them considerably, in manners, character, and 
religion. The political state of India, at this time, consisted of a Mahomedan government, 
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supported by a Mahomedan force, over a Hindu population. 
The scope of this ‘authentic India theory’ was further expanded to answer a 
few empirically complicated questions. For instance, why did Hindus as a 
collectivity fail to protect their land despite being a majority in medieval 
India? 

The existence of caste was projected as one of the main reasons behind 
Hindu subjugation. It was asserted that since Hindu society was not united on 
caste lines, it could not resist the powerful Muslim invasion that changed the 
course of Indian history. According to Mill: 


Mahomedans were exempt from the institution of caste; that institution which stands a more 
effectual barrier against the welfare of human nature than any other institution which the 
workings of caprice and of selfishness have ever produced. Under the Mahomedan 


despotisms of the East, nearly as much as in republics themselves, all men are treated as 
20 


equal. There is no noble, no privileged class. 
Mill does not stop here. He goes on to describe the temperament and 
mannerisms of Hindus and Muslims. He writes: 


In point of address and temper, the Mahomedan is less soft, less smooth and winning than 
the Hindu. Of course he is not so well liked by his lord and master the Englishman, who 
desires to have nothing more to do with him, than to receive his obedience. In truth, the 
Hindu, like the eunuch, excels in the qualities of a slave. The indolence, the security, the 
pride of the despot, political or domestic, [they] find less to hurt them in the obedience of 
the Hindu, than in that of almost any other portion of the species. But if less soft, the 
Mahomedan is more manly, more vigorous. He more nearly resembles our own half- 
civilized ancestors; who, though more rough, were not more gross; though less supple in 
behaviour, were still more susceptible of increased civilization, than a people in the state of 


the Hindus.2! 


This masculine representation of all Muslims fits well with two 
corresponding Muslim images: the image of a temple destroyer and the image 
of a bully! Hence, the claim, that Muslims, despite being less in numbers, 
looted and desecrated the Hindu temples and transformed them into mosques 
and also dishonoured Hindu women and forced them to convert to Islam, was 
legitimized. This overtly historical explanation found a powerful ‘scientific’ 
justification in the late nineteenth century when census data began to acquire 
the status of uncontested rational knowledge. 

This colonial imagination of Muslims as numbers also offered a new kind 
of self-perception to Muslim communities. It now became possible for them 
to think of a homogeneous pan-Islamic Muslim community, the exact 
numbers of its members, its history, its authentic religion and, above all, its 
common political interests as a group. This self-perception encouraged the 
religious elites of the nineteenth century to search for the authentic Islam, 
which in effect led to religious reform movements. At the same time, the 
realization or recognition that there could be collective (read communal) 
interests paved the way for the debates on political representation. 


Muslims as numbers: Representation without voting rights! 


It is important to note here that the debates on communal/community 
representation are intractably linked to another powerful debate—the 
inclusion of Indians in the British political system. The representation of 
Indians at various levels of administration was first introduced by the Council 
Act of 1861, which was later expanded in 1892. But the inclusion of natives 
in ‘responsible government’ was contingent upon another equally puzzling 
question: who would or could legitimately be called the ‘Indian 
representative’? By this time, Hindus and Muslims had become two separate 
groups as well as two distinct political entities in the British imagination. 
And, by this logic, there was no possibility of having a British-style 
representative government in India. In other words, Hindus and Muslims 
being the permanent majority and minority, respectively, was not suitable for 
the rationale of representative government at all. 

Two popular British arguments are relevant here. First, common Indians 
did not have ‘individual rationality’; hence, they were not mature enough to 
run an individual voter-centric modern democracy; and second, India as a 
political entity was highly diversified; therefore, it could not become a 
European-style ‘nationality’, nor, for that matter, a nation state. In this sense, 
both Hindus and Muslims as Indians are unfit for democracy; and even if 
they are given some democratic space in responsible government, they are 
certainly not going to utilize it because of their inherent hostility towards 
each other.** However, it does not mean that there were no possibilities to 
prepare Indian communities for active national politics. In the first decade of 
the twentieth century, the colonial state devised an interesting mechanism to 
accommodate Indians in legislative bodies. 

The British legislative structures were designed in such a way that the 
interests of various competing groups could be addressed. The introduction of 
separate electorates for Muslims in 1909 was one such move. The 
Government of India acts of 1919 and 1935 extended these provisions to 
Sikhs, Indian Christians and a host of other communal and occupational 
groups. In 1925, the colonial government initiated the policy of reserving a 
certain percentage of direct appointments to government service for Muslims. 


This was further extended to other communities under the Government of 
India Act of 1935. 

The separate electorate does not mean that all Muslims, who were 
recognized as numbers by the British, would have a voting right to elect a 
Muslim representative. Actually, it was the outcome of a struggle between 
the Hindu and Muslim elite. We must remember that in the post-1857 period, 
a strong pro-British Muslim politics evolved, especially after the formation of 
the Aligarh school in 1875 by Syed Ahmad Khan. The Aligarh school 
consolidated the position of an emerging class of an English-educated, upper- 
caste, upper-class Muslim elite, who found it difficult to compete with the 
English-educated and already established Hindu (especially Bengali) elite. 
This competition became very obvious in the 1890s when the question of 
representation of Indians in councils and other bodies came up after the 
enactment of the Council Act. 

The Muslim elite made two points. First, in all elections (legislative 
councils or for local bodies) the Muslims must be represented by Muslims, 
and these Muslim representatives must separately be elected by purely 
Muslim voters. Secondly, and perhaps most importantly, it was argued that 
the Muslim community’s representation must be commensurate not merely 
with their numerical strength but also with their political importance and the 
value of the contribution they make to the defence of the empire.*° These two 
demands became the basis for an important colonial technique—the 
weightage system. The Muslims (read Muslim elite!) were given more seats 
than they were entitled to by numbers only, and, even while voting in general 
constituencies side by side with Hindus, they were required to vote for their 
own members in separate and wholly Muslim constituencies.** 

In other words, under the 1909 act, Muslim voters were given the 
following rights: 


The right to elect their representatives 
. The right to elect their representatives by separate electorates 
The right to vote in the general electorates as well 
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. The right to weightage in representation?> 


But who were these Muslim voters in British India? 

It is worthwhile to remember that the colonial state did not expand the 
scope of voting rights. In the Government of India Act of 1919, for instance, 
the elected constituencies were classified into general constituencies and 
special constituencies. The general constituents were further divided into 
Muhammadan, non-Muhammadan, European, non-European and Sikh 
constituencies. Interestingly, except religion, the qualifications for being a 
voter in all general constituencies remained the same. The ‘ownership or 
occupation of a building, assessment to or payment of municipal or 
cantonment of rates or taxes, assessment to or payment of income tax and the 
holding of land’ were the criteria to identify a male member of a community 
as a voter. It simply means that the majority of Muslims, who did not have 
land, who were not taxpayers, and were poor and marginalized, did not have 
any right to vote! 

The Indian Franchise Committee Report of 1932, which was set up to map 
out the debate on popular elections and universal adult franchise, very 
categorically argued: 


In agreement with all local Governments and provincial Committees, the Committee are of 
opinion that [. . .] the introduction of complete adult franchise is impracticable in India [. . .] 
The Committee recommend that the franchise in all the provinces should be based on the 
following qualifications: 


(a) Property [. . .] which has been the basis for the franchise hitherto, should be 
retained as one qualification for the vote; 


(b) Education [. . .] an educational qualification should be introduced which will be 
independent of property, and which should, so far as possible, be uniform throughout 


the country.2© 


It shows that the British state was hesitant to recognize the idea of popular 
democracy in India. However, at the same time, it showed great interest in 
addressing the Hindus and Muslims as numbers. This paradoxical equation— 
representation with democracy—continued to dominate the political 
discourse in the 1940s. The weightage system was understood either as a 
reflection of Muslim appeasement or as a recognition of the political 
distinctness of the Muslims of India as a nation. These debates of high 


politics, quite astonishingly, did not pay attention to the fact that only rich, 
educated and propertied Hindus and Muslims were entitled to elect the 
Muslim/Hindu elites as their representatives! 


Muslims as numbers: Minority, nationality or second 
majority? 


Two corresponding developments—the evolution of the British judicial 
system in India and the emergence of religious reform movements of the 
nineteenth century—also helped in consolidating the Muslims as numbers in 
a significant way. The colonial state recognized the religiously sanctioned 
norms and customs of each religious community on the lines of the prevalent 
notion of the customary law. The policy of non-intervention, which the 
British strictly adhered to, paved the way for a new category of laws and 
‘personal laws’. The Shariat Application Act, 1937, is very relevant in 
elaborating this point. 

The term ‘sharia’ or ‘shariat’, which became a dominant idiom of Muslim 
religiosity in colonial/postcolonial India, was legally defined as a collection 
of codified rules and norms based on the Quran and Hadiths (the sayings and 
acts of Prophet Muhammad). Since this codification has always been subject 
to various interpretations, there were various shariats among Sunnis and 
Shias. However, the idea that the shariat should be treated as the most 
authentic set of governing principles for Indo-Islamic communities came into 
existence only in the eighteenth century. Despite the fact that a large part of 
the subcontinent was ruled by Muslim kings and rulers before the British, the 
norms to govern political affairs as well as the sociocultural life of Muslims 
were not entirely based on a set of rules and interpretations called the shariat. 
There were many different sources which constituted the religious beliefs and 
practices of various Islamic communities. These historically evolved 
religious—cultural practices were termed ‘customary laws’, which were 
separated from ‘personal’ laws in the later period by the British judiciary. 

The translation of the Quran (in Persian and later in Urdu) and circulation 
of the Tafseer (explanation of the Quran) literature the established a clear 


distinction between shariat-based ideal Islam and the customary practices 
associated with various Muslim communities in the mid-nineteenth century. 
The Muslim reformers, particularly the ulema, constructed a highly idealized 
picture of classical Islam and started marking the actual cultural practices as 
un-Islamic. In fact, the term ‘gair sharia’ (anti-shariat) was established as an 
explanatory category in religious texts. Since shariat-based Islam had already 
been recognized by the colonial state, following its policy of non- 
intervention, customary practices lost their potential as a source of law. The 
Mussalman Wakf Validating Act, 1913, and the Muslim Personal Law 
(Shariat) Application Act, 1937, in this sense, were evolved out of this legal 
schema. 

The representation of ‘personal law’ as the most authentic and legally 
sanctioned and codified form of Islamic customs was used very intelligently 
by the Muslim political elite. In September 1937, for example, M.A. Jinnah 
proposed to make it compulsory for all Indian Muslims to be governed by 
shariat law. The Muslim leaders of the Congress also used this legally 
sanctioned shariat law to show Muslim distinctiveness. They conceptualized 
shariat law as a sacred doctrine, which could not be amended or changed, and 
precisely for this reason it had to be protected to ensure the religious rights of 
Muslims in the proposed constitutional framework. The religious bond 
constituted by the shariat actually turned out to be a reference point for 
asserting Muslim political oneness in a strictly numerical sense. Two 
powerful political speeches made in 1940 are relevant in elaborating this 
point. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress president, in his 1940 
presidential address at Ramgarh, said: 


The Muslims in India number between 80-90 million. The same types of social or racial 
divisions, which affect other communities, do not divide them. The powerful bonds of 
Islamic brotherhood and equality have protected them to a large extent from the weakness 
that flows from social divisions. It is true that they number only one-fourth of the total 
population; but the question is not one of the population ratio, but of the large numbers and 
the strength behind them. Can such a vast mass of humanity have any legitimate reason for 
apprehension that in a free and democratic India, it might be unable to protect its rights and 


interests?’ 


M.A. Jinnah, the Quaid-e-Azam (great leader) of the Muslim League, also 
made very similar remarks in his presidential address at Lahore in 1940. He 
said: 


Musalman are not a minority, as it is commonly known and understood. One has got to look 
around. Even today, according to the British map of India, 4 out of 11 provinces, where 
Muslims dominate more or less, are functioning notwithstanding the decision of the Hindu 
Congress High Command to non-cooperate and prepare for civil disobedience. Musalmans 
are a nation according to any definition of a nation, and they must have their homeland, 
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their territory and their state. 
Both Jinnah and Azad, despite taking two very different positions, seemed to 
adhere to the claim that Muslims should be recognized as a powerful 
numerical entity. For Azad, the protection of Muslim distinctiveness is only 
possible in a secular, united India because secular nationalism ensures the 
rights of religious minorities. However, for Jinnah, the Muslim right to self- 
determination is just and legitimate because Muslims as a community 
constitute a nation in the modern sense. Interestingly, both the arguments 
survived: India was partitioned and the Muslims of Pakistan eventually 
became a nationality; and a large number of Muslims remained in India as the 
largest religious minority. In fact, that was the reason why Azad described 
Muslims as the ‘second’ majority in later years. In his famous book India 
Wins Freedom, Azad argued that Partition has reduced the political capacity 
of Muslims. He writes: 


The only result of the creation of Pakistan was to weaken the position of the Muslims in the 
subcontinent of India. The 45 million Muslims who have remained in India have been 
weakened. On the other hand, there is as yet no indication that a strong and efficient 
government can be established in Pakistan. If one judges the question only from the point of 
view of the Muslim community, can anybody deny today that Pakistan has been for them a 


very unfortunate and unhappy development?2? 


The three paradoxes of Muslimness 


The story of Muslims as numbers, I argue, does not stop here. It takes new 
shapes and forms in postcolonial India. The following chapters will unfold 


the various layers of this story. However, the brief discussion we have had so 
far may introduce us to three important paradoxes which are deeply 
associated with the Muslims of postcolonial India. 


One or many? Many, and yet one? 

Documentations on Muslims show that there are a number of Islamic 
communities in India who describe themselves as Muslims in a variety of 
ways. The existence of caste and the practice of untouchability among 
Muslims is observed and recognized by many colonial and Indian scholars. 
The census reports, anthropological studies on Muslims and even those who 
have surveyed the old and ancient monuments of the country tell us that it 
would be impossible to find any cultural similarity that unites Muslims as a 
community in the modern sense of the term. However, this crucial finding is 
ignored and, officially, Muslims are defined as a distinct legal, religious and 
cultural category. Interestingly, the dominant Muslim political elite continue 
to use this closed and integrated picture of Islam/Muslims. 


Constructed Islam versus lived spirituality 

The religious reform movements among Muslims, especially the evolution of 
sharia as a legal entity, draw their inspirations from colonial modernity. 
These movements, including the Deoband movement which eventually paved 
the way for the known pro-Congress organizations such as Jamiat Ulama-e- 
Hind and leaders such as Maulana Azad and Husain Ahmad Madani, 
produced a fully worked out imagination of Islam which was comparable 
with British modern English education. This Islam had a well-defined 
history, which could be compared with the modern history of various nations 
and religions; it had a distinct system of law, the sharia, which was to be 
juxtaposed with modern civil law; it had a sacred book, the Quran, which 
could be presented as a divine constitution; and it had a figure of the Prophet, 
whose acts and deeds are fixed in history. This systemic image of Islam was 
very different from the local beliefs, rituals and the everyday world of 
spirituality, which is followed and practised at the lower levels of society. 


The constructed Islam of reform movements survives as a public entity, while 
the lived Islam(s) of everyday type is/are completely marginalized. 


Muslim issues as Muslim politics 

The unified and homogeneous picture of the Muslims of India also produced 
a set of issues known as ‘Muslim issues’. In colonial India, this set of issues 
was Called the Muslim problem—an obstacle that was presented by the 
British as one of the most important justifications of the Raj. They argued 
that Muslims were a problem because if there weren’t any Muslims/Islam in 
India, it would have been much easier to work out a Hindu nation state of the 
European kind. The Muslim question in the British political imagination was 
not a solvable issue. The Muslim question was transformed into Muslim 
issues in the post-Partition period, though Muslim issues are also envisaged 
as problems. Eventually, the protection of Urdu, the minority character of 
Aligarh Muslim University, personal law, triple talaq, Babri Masjid and the 
burkha/purdah emerge as purely Muslim issues. This dominant imagination 
of Muslim political identity fits very well with different political ideologies. 
For instance, the Congress and other so-called secular parties use the 
portrayal of pukka Musalman to nurture their ‘protection of minority’ agenda, 
while the BJP (and the erstwhile Bharatiya Jana Sangh!) employ this 
Muslimness strategically to consolidate and strengthen their core Hindutva 
constituency. Competitive electoral politics reproduces these fixed images of 
‘Muslims as a political community’ and we are left with a strange and 
somehow stupid question: Can a Muslim be an Indian? 

These three paradoxes, I suggest, continue to survive—not merely in the 
political speeches of Muslim leaders like Jinnah and Azad in the 1940s but 
also in the recent discussions on Muslim identity. Ramachandra Guha’s 
forceful assertion that Indian Muslims had only three progressive leaders in 
postcolonial India is a good example. Like Azad and Jinnah, Guha sees 
Muslims merely as numbers, whose Islam is well-understood and who should 
be held responsible for not producing progressive leaders. 

It worth noting that Guha’s selective use of Ambedkar to justify his 
sweeping generalizations is equally puzzling. Ambedkar did not blame 


Muslim men for purdah! Nor did he feel that Islam was the main problem 
behind women’s subjugation. Ambedkar evokes Muslim plurality as a 
framework and situates it in the specific political context of the 1940s. He 
argues: 


It seems to me that the reason for the absence of the spirit of change in the Indian 
Musalman is to be sought in the peculiar position he occupies in India. He is placed ina 
social environment which is predominantly Hindu. That Hindu environment is always 
silently but surely encroaching upon him. He feels that it is de-musalmanizing him. As a 
protection against this gradual weaning away, he is led to insist on preserving everything 


that is Islamic without caring to examine whether it is helpful or harmful to his society.20 


Ambedkar further states: 


Muslims in India are placed in a political environment which is also predominantly Hindu. 
He feels that he will be suppressed and that political suppression will make the Muslims a 

depressed class. It is this consciousness that he has to save himself from being submerged 

by the Hindus socially and politically, which to my mind is the primary cause why the 
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Indian Muslims [. . .] are backward in the matter of social reform. 
In my view, Ambedkar was probably the first and only political commentator 
of the 1940s who talks of Muslim caste, the Muslim practice of 
untouchability and the subjugation of Muslim women in relation to the 
dominant Muslim elites’ quest for protected representation and the Hindu 
elites’ anti-Muslim communal politics. His argument not only reminds us of 
the crucial difference between the Muslim elite and Muslim masses, it also 
explains the fact that Hindu communalism is one of the most important 
reasons behind Muslim backwardness. 

Ambedkar, in this sense, pushes us to go beyond the dominant story of 
‘Muslims as numbers’ and the paradoxes associated with Muslim identity. 
However, it is important to remember that the questions of Ambedkar were 
very different from our questions. He is certainly very relevant to us, but at 
the same time, the mere worshipping of Ambedkar would not solve our 
purpose. We must extract a framework out of his observations. This is what I 
wish to do in this book. 


I address Muslims not as numbers but as a constitutional category, a 
religious minority and as a collectivity in two different senses. In a positive 
sense, I use Muslims as a collectivity when individuals with Muslim names 
and/or groups, who prefer to call themselves Islamic, are recognized as a 
beneficiary of constitutionally granted collective rights, such as the right to 
profess religion and the right to protect culture and heritage. However, I also 
use Muslims as a collectivity in a negative sense, particularly when 
individuals with Muslim names and legally recognized minority institutions 
with Islamic contents are threatened and attacked especially by Hindutva 
essentialists. In both cases, the term ‘Muslim’ is used as a generic, 
unspecified expression, which acquires various concrete meanings only when 
it is employed in everyday conversations. Hence, there is a need to examine 
‘Muslim’ as a term in relation to Muslim caste systems and untouchability, 
economic disparity and the class structure of Muslim societies in India, the 
Muslim forms of patriarchy and gender relations and, finally, the 
regional/linguistic conflicts among Muslims. This workable 
conceptualization of Muslimness, I hope, can help us in examining the 
political manifestation of the three paradoxes of postcolonial Muslim 
identity, which we have outlined in this chapter. 
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Muslims as a Religious Community 


‘Pukka Musalman’ 


On 20 August 2018, an interesting video clip was posted on Twitter by a user 
with the handle @AnuMishraBJP. (This Twitter account carries a picture of 
Rohit Sardana, a Zee TV journalist. Later, it was claimed to be a fake Twitter 
account.) 

In this fifteen-second video, a teenage boy tears the Indian national flag 
and says: ‘Pakka Musalman hoon.’! 


The tweet, which is in Hindi, elaborates on the video and asks a question: 


aI WH Uva edol WI wis cb hep feel su ash of WS WIS... feo ‘Uae! acts &’ F 
Alois Met A UcI et Bt € A? @sardanarohit @KapilMishra_IND @TajinderBagga 
(Tearing and throwing away the national flag of India, this boy is saying that... ‘I ama 
true Muslim.’ What is the source of this mentality?) 


As expected, the video was widely circulated on social media. Pro-Hindutva 
Twitter handles used the video to demonstrate the fact that Indian Muslims 
do not respect the Indian flag—the most revered symbol of our patriotism. 

The story does not end here. Another video was uploaded on Twitter and 
other social media on the same day. In this second video, the boy is beaten up 
by a group of people, who eventually force him to apologize and say ‘Bharat 
Mata ki Jai’ and ‘Main Pukka Hindu Hoon’. 

This video was reposted by the editor-in-chief of Sudarshan News, Suresh 
Chavhanke. He also wrote an explanatory tweet in Hindi: 


Udo! FAciHloa & SAfere {Rot wis cp topo alc ‘Farsi sifsorder ADR ale 
él#siRd_ald_cbt_otelalct Mz oY Gol Col | Cal aid ae A al sore! | slat WIS sor feo A aT 


#Lynching é uz wis ue aft ace fp Afdelot Sa WI Hal Bop Ace s ? Wlolol Al Sorel BWepol af 
fawc é! 

(The moment this boy was given the ‘Swami Agniwesh-type treatment’, he started shouting 
‘Bharat Mata ki Jai’. Some people really deserve this treatment. One may say that this is 
#lynching; but please enlighten us how does the Constitution bring an end to such events. 


After all, the law has completely failed.) 


It is obvious that ‘Swami Agnivesh-type treatment’ was referring to the 
lynching of those individuals who do not subscribe to the ideas of radical 
Hindutva. The boy, who is shown as a Muslim in this video, was lynched in a 
similar manner to make him truly patriotic/Indian/a pukka Hindu. 

Interestingly, this boy later turned out to be a Hindu! This incident took 
place in Surat, Gujarat. Surat police traced the boy and his friend, who 
actually filmed him, and circulated the video (though it was not clear whether 
the video was actually uploaded on Twitter by this boy or not). 

In a statement given to Alt News, the police inspector, Amroli police 
station, Surat, clarified, ‘Both the teenagers are friends and belong to the 
Hindu community. The boys have also apologized for acting childishly.’”* 

The episode did not die down. The two videos are available on Twitter and 
no one has apologized for this fake propaganda. 

Although the proliferation of such news and videos on social media has 
now become the new normal, the way in which the binary between good 
Muslims and the patriotic Indian has been established in this incident is quite 
instructive. The lawlessness in the name of ‘pukka Hindu’ is justified and 
presented as the most acceptable reaction to the pukka Musalman 
phenomenon. 

‘Pukka Musalman’ refers to two related aspects of Muslim identity: 
religious commitment and patriotism. The religious commitment of Muslims 
is often underlined by emphasizing the fact that Muslims are more religious 
than other communities. It is strongly asserted that this commitment is so 
powerful and overarching that it does not allow them to pay respect to any 
other social affiliation. As a result, the mentality of disrespecting the national 
flag can be said to come from Islamic teachings! 


The second aspect of the pukka Musalman concept is related to the post— 
British Raj story of South Asia. The partition of British India on a religious 
basis is understood through the prism of the European-style nation state. It is 
believed that the European model of state based on ‘one religion, one culture 
and one ethnicity’ is the ideal mode to realize the real and enduring form of 
nationalism. Following this dominant perception, a very simplistic conclusion 
is drawn: Muslims as a community, which follows Islam as a religion, were 
able to achieve Pakistan—a Muslim nation state. But the Hindus could not 
get a Hindu Rashtra in India despite being a majority. The success story of 
Muslims (and the evident failure of Hindus) is also attributed to the idea of 
pukka Musalman—the strong sense of community and religiosity among 
Muslims. The VHP’s famous slogan ‘Garv se Kaho Hum Hindu Hai’ (Say 
proudly I am a Hindu!) must be seen as an attempt to create a community of 
pukka Hindus! 

The imagination of a pukka Musalman as a religious, committed person 
survives in various spheres of postcolonial Indian public life. Be it the 
devoted, god-fearing Musalman of the Hindi cinema of the 1970s and/or the 
contemporary radical jihadists, Muslims are always portrayed as a 
community of religious, committed individuals. This portrayal of Islamist 
Muslims requires a critical assessment. We must ask two crucial sets of 
questions: First, what are the self-perceptions of Muslims about Islam? Do 
they consider themselves religiously committed? Are Muslim self- 
perceptions different from those of other religious communities? Second, do 
all Muslims in India practise Islam in the same way? Does social 
stratification among Muslims affect their religiosity? 


Pukka Musalman and the five pillars 


This stated commitment of India’s Muslims for Islam cannot be understood 
without discussing the basic component of Islamic religiosity: the rituals and 
practices. For this purpose, we can begin with the famous ‘Five Pillar theory’, 
which is often presented to Muslims as well as non-Muslims as the most 
reliable, authentic formulation of Islam. This assessment of religiosity will 


help us in making sense of the two most frequently used terms: namaz and 
roza. 
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The five pillars of Islam. 


Let us look at the figure on the previous page. It introduces us to the five 
basic principles which constitute Islam. Both Shia and Sunni Islam adhere to 
these five pillars, though they continue to follow their own interpretations. 
The first pillar is called Shahada in Arabic (Shahadat in Urdu/Hindustani). It 
means sincerely reciting the Kalima to express commitment to the Oneness of 
God (Allah) and the prophethood of Muhammad. The Kalima is: 


Laaa Ilaaha Illa-llaahu Muhammadur-Rasoolu-llaah 


(There is none worthy of worship except Allah, and Muhammad is the Messenger of Allah) 


The Salat (namaz in Urdu/Persian) is the second pillar. It is about performing 
prayers five times in a day. These prayers are: Fajr (prayer before sunrise), 
Zuhr (afternoon prayer), Asr (late-afternoon prayer), Maghrib (prayer 
immediately after sunset) and Isha (late-evening prayer). These prayers can 
be offered individually; however, it is advised that Muslims offer them 
collectively as a congregation. The weekly Friday-afternoon prayer and the 
annual Eid prayers (Eid ur Fitr and Eid ul-Azha) are congressional prayers. 
This is followed by the third pillar, Sawm (roza in Urdu/Persian). Muslims 
are instructed by the Quran to observe fast in the Islamic month of Ramzan. 


The next two pillars are not obligatory for all Muslims. The Zakat is a type of 
charity that is compulsory only for rich and wealthy Muslims. Similarly, the 
Hajj—the annual pilgrimage to the city of Mecca—is also subject to financial 
capabilities of a person. 

If we look closely at the sequence of these pillars of Islam, we may find 
three different forms of commitments: verbal, bodily and financial. Since the 
financial commitment is not applicable to all Muslims, verbal expressions of 
faith and bodily acts of worship form the structure of the innermost domain 
of Islamic belief systems. For instance, the belief that there is only one God, 
Allah, and Muhammad is the Prophet of Allah is a verbally expressed 
commitment. Muslims are asked to not merely recite this Kalima frequently, 
but to also try to imbibe it in their everyday life. The Urdu word shahadat, 
which means ‘to witness’, actually captures the spirit of this form of Islamic 
commitment. 

The namaz and roza are the actual ritualistic practices which are performed 
through bodily actions. This inherent performative aspect transforms these 
two pillars of Islam into a symbol of bodily commitment. Let us first take 
namaz as an example to illustrate this point. 

Despite the fact that the five pillars of Islam do not follow any particular 
hierarchy, the namaz has emerged as one of the most fundamental Islamic 
religious rituals. Every Muslim adult (except a few, such as children, women 
during their menstruation period, the terminally ill, etc.) is required to offer 
namaz five times a day. To perform namaz, one has to clean the visible parts 
of the body with water, which is called wadu (ablutions). This is followed by 
the actual act of namaz. The worshipper is expected to pray, either alone or in 
congregation, in the direction of Kaaba. This act establishes a direct 
relationship between the devotee’s body and the sacred sites of Islam. 

The duration of namaz and the style of performing it are also related to 
each other. The term rakah is used to mention the duration of prayer as well 
as the actions prescribed in order to perform the namaz. For example, the 
morning namaz is called Fajr that has a total of four rakah, while the late- 
evening prayer called Isha has seventeen rakah. In each rakah, the worshipper 
follows a given cycle of actions (standing, prostrating, kneeling, sitting), 


which are performed with fixed narrations of Quranic and non-Quranic 


Islamic recitations, called duas in Arabic. The following figure shows the act 
of namaz. 


Source: Vikram Nayak. 


Namaz as a performative commitment (Hanafi Maslak). 


Since namaz is an obligatory ritual, it serves two functions—it is a 
responsibility to face Allah five times a day in person and, at the same time, it 


is the mode by which a worshipper is expected to establish a balance between 
bodily actions and his/her thought processes. In other words, a worshipper 
has not only to execute namaz in a given format of actions with a set 
recitation of texts, but at the same time, he/she is expected to put 
himself/herself in an imaginary state of mind where Allah is supposedly 
looking at him/her. 

These performative aspects of namaz are quite theatrical. This is a theatre- 
like situation where an actor has not only to perform through dialogues and 
bodily actions but also put his/her mind in the character which he/she is 
trying to enact. Thus, spirituality, Islamic thought seems to suggest, can be 
achieved if and only if an equilibrium is established between the performance 
of bodily acts and the imaginations prescribed behind these acts. 

This is also applicable to the act of roza. It is obligatory (farz) for adult 
Muslims to observe a fast during the month of Ramzan (except those who are 
suffering from an illness, those who are travelling, those cannot fast due to 
old age and women who are pregnant, breastfeeding or menstruating). 
Observing roza from dawn to sunset is not just about refraining from food, 
drink, smoking and sexual intercourse. It is expected from the rozedar (the 
person who observes the fast) that he/she must not get involved in any sinful 
behaviour and must observe his/her roza as an instrument to purify his/her 
spiritual engagement with Allah. In this sense, the physical act of fasting is a 
means to achieve moral-—spiritual ends. 

Three broad inferences can be drawn from the discussion: 


e There is an agreement that the five pillars constitute Islam as a 
religion and all sects of Islam recognize them as fundamental 
features. However, they continue to offer varied interpretations of 
these pillars to legitimize their own modes of rituals and practices. 
This may be the reason why Salat becomes namaz and Sawm 
becomes roza for Urdu/Persian-speaking Muslim communities. In 
other words, the Five Pillar theory does not disregard the religious 
plurality within Islam. 

e There are three kinds of commitments a Muslims is expected to 


make: verbal, bodily and financial. Since bodily commitments are the 
most visible form of religious practices, the namaz and roza have 
emerged as the most fundamental aspects of Islamic religiosity. 

e The bodily commitment, expressed through the practices of namaz 
and roza, cannot be completed without absolute devotion to the ideas 
and principles associated with these acts. 


The Five Pillar theory, we must remember, offers us an ideal picture of Islam. 
It does not tell us the multiple modes in which these aspects of religion are 
formed, reformed and even negated in the everyday life of Muslims in 
various contexts. To understand this dilemma between the theory of Islam 
and the practices of Muslims, we need to go beyond this textual description 
of Islam and look at the perceptions and views of Muslims about it. The 
question is: Do Muslims consider themselves pukka Musalman in 
contemporary India? 


Pukka Musalman versus ‘somewhat religious’ Muslims 


Sample survey as a method, in my view, is the most appropriate technique to 
evaluate the level of religiosity among Muslims in India for two very 
practical reasons. First, the survey method is useful in reaching out to a large 
number of Muslims who live in different geographical locations. Second, the 
survey method can also help in evaluating the consistency and divergence of 
opinions, views and perceptions. However, it all depends on the rigour of 
methodology, especially the sampling exercise. 

Keeping these considerations in mind, the Centre for the Study of 
Developing Societies (CSDS)-Lokniti’s Religious Attitude and Practices 
Survey 2015—an all-India study covering twenty-one states, with a sample 
size of 5681 respondents—explored the ‘pukka Musalman’ phenomenon. 

The findings of the survey were quite instructive. Muslims do not think 
that they are ‘very religious’. Instead, most of them feel that they may well be 
described as ‘somewhat religious’ (see Table 1 on p. 40). This Muslim self- 
perception cannot simply be called a reflection of minority psyche. 


In fact, two other religious minorities—Sikhs and Christians—appear more 
confident than Muslims in asserting their religiosity. The Indian Christian 
community actually emerges as the most religious social group of the 
country. 

On the contrary, one finds a striking similarity between Hindu and Muslim 
opinion. Despite significant differences between the modes of worship and 
the nature of religiosity between Hinduism and Islamic traditions, the 
majority of Hindu and Muslim respondents do not consider themselves 
sufficiently religious. 

This somewhat religious attitude of Muslims must be seen in a wider 
perspective. Contemporary Islamic religious debates, especially among 
Sunnis, are more concerned about the growing worldly outlook of Muslims. 
The decline of Islamic pre-eminence in the contemporary world is seen as a 
direct outcome of non-Islamic values and practices. Although the meanings 
of the true Islamic path and the modes to achieve it have been an unsettled 
issue, there is a consensus that to ‘go back to the original Islam’ would be the 
ultimate solution. Take, for example, the Tablighi Jamaat, which has emerged 
as one of the most powerful forms of ritualistic Islam in the last three 
decades. The adherents of the Jamaat are encouraged to give up politics to 
devote themselves completely to preparing Muslims for the next world. This 
is why the Jamaat invites Muslims for ‘deen ki mehnat’ (struggle to 
consolidate faith). 

This overtly apolitical form of contemporary Islam functions in two 
different ways. Muslims are told that their spiritual beliefs as well as religious 
practices are not adequately Islamic; therefore, they must give up 
unnecessary worldly considerations and consolidate their Islamic 
commitment. At the same time, they are also asked to create a balance 
between deen and duniya (religion and this world), following the example of 
the early Islamic society of Prophet Muhammad. In this sense, Islam is 
introduced as a possibility, which would persuade somewhat religious 
Muslims into becoming very religious ones in the course of time. 

The practice of religion by Muslims further substantiates this point. Namaz 
and roza are not observed uniformly by all Muslims. These practices as 


rituals, no doubt, are highly diversified (especially the namaz) and every sect 
has its own tradition, but it is also true that Muslims do not follow them on a 
regular basis. There is even a crucial distinction between OBC (Other 
Backward Class) Muslims and Muslims from the general category. OBC 
Muslims appear to practise the religion more than Muslim upper-caste 
members do, which again goes against established public wisdom that 
universalizes Islam and Muslims uncritically! 

Obviously, it is not possible to make any grand observation about the 
societal attitudes of Muslim communities on the basis of these findings. But it 
could certainly be argued that Islamic religiosities do not entirely determine 
the everyday life of Indian Muslim communities. That is the reason why they 
describe themselves as ‘somewhat religious’. The changing nature of Islamic 
religiosities also plays a role. Islam refashions itself in order to adjust with 
the requirements of the secular state. The evocation of ‘deen ki mehnat’ by 
Tablighi Jamaat, instead of direct politics, is a good example of this Islamic 
recasting. We shall discuss this aspect in greater detail in the next chapter. 

Nevertheless, the tussle between common Muslims and the religious elite 
has always been an important aspect of Islamic religious discourse in India. 
This is what poet Altaf Hussain Hali identified back in the 1890s. He wrote: 


Barbe jis se nafrat vob taqreer karni 

Jigar jis se sha bon vob tebrir karni 
Gunahagaar bandon ki tebqreer karni 
Musalman bhai ki takfeer karni 

Ye bai aalimon ka bamaare tareeqa 

Ye hai baadiyon ka hammare saleeqa 

(Make speeches that will only hatred enhance 
Write tracts which violate all decent norms 
Insult and degrade, never pardon perchance 
Call Muslims ‘you kafirs’, swagger and strut 
This is the method of our religious crusaders 


Our leaders in this are the shrewdest of traders.) 


Koi mas’ala poochhne un se jaaye 
To gardan pe baar-e-garaan le kea aye 


Agar badnaseebi se shak us mein laaye 


To qate’ee khitab abl-e-dozakh ka paaye 

Agar aiteraaz uska nikla zabaan se 

To aana salaamat hai dushwaar wan se. 

(If a question arises which one asks them about 
Then with a dead weight on his neck he returns 
And if the unfortunate posts a doubt 

Then doubtless to Hell he is straightaway sent 
If a word of dissent ever escapes his lips 


Then to safely return is not part of this trip.) 


Table 1: How religious are Indians? 


Very Somewhat Not No 
religious religious religious response 
at all 
Hindus | 30 | 59 5 | 6 
Muslims | 29 | ‘57 4 | 10 
Christian 45 | 50 2 
- Sikts | 35 | 58 | - | 


Source: Religious Attitudes and Practices Survey 2015, by CSDS-Lokniti Data Unit 
Figures are in percentages 


Table 2: The Islam(s) of Muslims 


MO ayn _ \ a4 t 

eo p iV 

rregeulariy 
© bape 


Source: Religious Attitudes and Practices Survey 2015, CSDS-Lokniti Data Unit 
Figures are in percentages 
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‘Islamization’ since Independence! 


‘Dawat-e-Islam’ and/or ‘conversion’? 


In 1981, an unusual event took place in a small village in Tamil Nadu, which 
actually redefined the public image of Indian Islam in an unprecedented 
manner. Around 180 Pallan Dalit families of Meenakshipuram—a hamlet of 
the Thenpoti panchayat in the Tenkasi taluk of Tirunelveli district of Tamil 
Nadu—decided to embrace Islam. This conversion, as various detailed 
ethnographic studies of this event show, was a highly localized affair. It was 
found that the upward mobility of the Scheduled Caste (SC) communities of 
Meenakshipuram and the ongoing resistance to the practice of untouchability 
at the local level were the two main reasons behind this mass conversion.! 
However, the local experience of the event somehow evaporated gradually 
and the Meenakshipuram episode transformed into a civilizational conflict 
between Islam and Hinduism. 

As expected, the most interesting reaction came from the RSS. An official 
resolution passed by the RSS in 1982 asserts that: 


Many underhand tactics being adopted by the Muslim proselytizers such as aggravation and 
exploitation of ‘untouchability’, the lure of so-called equality in Islam [. . .] as against the 
discrimination in the Hindu fold, instigation of police against the Harijans, promises of 
security in the Muslim fold because of political favouritism, and dangling of lucrative jobs 
in oil-rich Muslim countries [. . .] Experience of past history amply bears out the fact that 
such conversions do not merely imply a simple change in way of worship, but destruction 
of national culture and sentiments, growth of separatist and secessionist tendencies and 
extra-territorial loyalties and communal animosities and flare-ups as well, which directly 
strike at the roots of our national integrity and security. As such, the problem of such 
conversions should be a matter of serious concern for all our patriotic and nationalist 


people.” 


The resolution makes two interesting points. Questioning the practice of 
Islamic conversion, it is argued that untouchability is exploited by the 
Muslim preachers to mislead Dalits. It is also alleged that the converted 
Dalits were promised jobs in rich Muslim countries; hence, the act of 
conversion could not entirely be called ‘spiritual’. 

The outcome of conversion is the second problematic area. The resolution 
says that conversion to Islam in India will destroy the ‘national culture’ of the 
country. By this definition of national culture, the Indian version of Islam 
cannot be called an authentic Indian faith system. Therefore, we are told that 
the conversion to Islam will inevitably lead to separatism, communalism and 
extraterritorial loyalties. It implies that if someone becomes Muslim (even 
though forcibly!), he/she would imbibe the ideology of anti-Indian separatism 
and his/her future conduct would always be determined by his/her faith in 
Islam. To counter these anti-national tendencies, the resolution asks the 
government to implement a strict anti-conversion law. 

It is true that these kind of polemical documents are mainly published and 
disseminated by Hindu nationalists to carve a space for themselves in the 
public sphere. But the popular discussion on the aggressive conversion of 
non-Muslims into the Islamic fold cannot entirely be called the invention of 
Hindutva politics. The colonial history of India, which presented India’s past 
as a battleground of religious wars, actually popularized this story of 
Islamization. The belief that Muslims came from ‘outside’ and forcibly 
converted Hindus in the medieval period concretized as a fact and contributed 
a lot in the making of modern Muslim identities in the subcontinent. The 
central component of Islamic faith—dawat (or what is also known as ‘Dawat- 
e-Islam’ in popular Hindustani, which means inviting individuals and 
communities to embrace Islam)—thus emerges as a contentious issue. 

This contention is not accidental. There are verses in the Quran which 
encourage believers to spread the message of Allah. (See Box 1 below.) After 
all, the Quran is revealed for the entire humanity—not solely for the 
community of believers called ‘Muslims’. The distinction between being 
Muslim and becoming Muslim is not very relevant. Does it mean that Dawat- 
e-Islam is nothing but a strategy to convert non-Muslims, so as to increase 


Muslim population? Does it mean that the kind of Islam Muslims practise in 
India cannot be completed without the act of conversion? Does it mean that 
there is a design behind events such as the Meenakshipuram episode? 


Box 1: Dawat in the Quran 


‘Invite (people) to the way of your lord with wisdom and good counsel.’ (Verse: 16:125) 


‘And there has to be a group of people from among you who call towards good and prevent 
from evil.’ (Verse: 3:104) 


‘And who is better in utterance than the one who called people towards Allah, and acts 
righteously and says, “I am one of those who submit themselves (to Allah).”’ (Verse: 41:33) 


Source: The Holy Quran 


These questions force us to revisit the postcolonial story of Indian Islam from 
the vantage point of Islamic dawat. This is what this chapter is all about. It 
examines the ideas of three prominent Sunni religious figures, Maulana Abul 
Ala Hasan Ali Nadwi (also known as Ali Mian), Maulana Wahiduddin Khan 
and Zakir Naik, and the activities of two leading Sunni movements, Tablighi 
Jamaat and Jamaat-e-Islami Hind (JIH). 

The choice of these figures and movements for a discussion of this kind is 
not entirely arbitrary. Maulana Ali Mian (d. 1999), Maulana Wahiduddin 
Khan and Zakir Naik have a profound impact on contemporary Indian public 
life. Ali Mian helped the government to draft the infamous Muslim Women 
(Protection of Rights on Divorce) Act, 1986, in the wake of the Shah Bano 
controversy. He was again appointed by the government to represent the 
‘Muslim position’ on the Babri Masjid in 1989. In contrast, Maulana 
Wahiduddin Khan is often recognized as a ‘progressive and liberal’ Muslim 
religious leader. Interestingly, his version of Islam also revolves around the 
idea of dawat. Zakir Naik is a relatively recent phenomenon. His mode of 
Dawat-e-Islam deviates significantly from those of other religious groups and 
leaders in postcolonial India. His on-line/image-centric technocratic Islam 
makes him a very powerful figure. 


This is also true about JIH—a recognized and registered Muslim 
organization which works primarily as a pressure group. JIH was banned by 
the government in 1948 and later again in 1993. Although the Constitution of 
the JIH defines it as a ‘secular’ religious organization committed to work 
within the ambit of constitutionally defined minority rights, the political ideas 
of its founder and ideologue Maulana Abul Ala Maududi (who migrated to 
Pakistan in 1947) makes it an interesting case study of Dawat-e-Islam. On the 
other hand, Tablighi Jamaat is an Islamic religious reform movement. It has 
emerged as one of the most dominant forms of religiosity in postcolonial 
India. This loosely organized organization offers us a very different form of 
Islam. The adherents of the Jamaat are encouraged to avoid all references to 
politics and asked to devote themselves to ‘deen ki mehnat’. 


Islam as dawat in modern India 


We have to trace our story of Indian Islam from the nineteenth century. The 
post-1857 debates on Islamic dawat were the outcomes of a long process of 
religious reconstitution of Islamic religiosity—the codification of Islamic 
principles on an entirely modern basis and an elusive search for an ideal 
practice, which could rejuvenate Islam as a way of life. This process of 
religious revival led to two crucial questions: 


(a) How to re-establish Islamic supremacy, making it the ultimate religion in 
a colonial context? 

(b) How to invite Muslims to give up un-Islamic practices and embrace ideal 
Islam? 


The decline of Islamic pre-eminence in modern times, interestingly, was not 
seen as an end result of the fall of Muslim rule in India in these religious 
debates. Instead, the weakening of Muslim political power was conceived as 
an inevitable consequence of the non-Islamic values and cultural practices of 
Muslims. The argument that the status and prestige of Muslims in India (as 
elsewhere) is weakened because Muslims had given up the true path of Islam 


seems to dominate the religious discussions of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century. Although the meaning of the true Islamic path and the 
modes to achieve it had always been a highly contested issue, there was a 
consensus that the revival of the original, ideal Islam would be the ultimate 
solution. 

The pro-empire Muslim elite, such as Syed Ahmad Khan (the founder of 
Aligarh Muslim University), evoked the inherent liberal and scientific spirit 
of original Islamic principles to carve out a political space for Muslims in the 
colonial institutional framework.? This religious reinterpretation legitimized 
the reform agenda of modern education in later years. On the other hand, the 
anti-empire Muslim elite, especially the ulema associated with Deoband, 
highlighted the revolutionary potential of original Islam. This radical 
elucidation of Islam produced a powerful conceptualization of ‘mutahidda 
qaumiyat’ (unified/composite nationalism)—an assertion that true Islam 
permits Muslims to make collations with other religious groups for the sake 
of territorial nationalism.* These seemingly different Islamic explanations 
focused primarily on the reconversion of Muslims—the assertion that in 
order to establish Islamic supremacy, there is a need to make Muslims more 
Islamic. 

Three main ideas were advanced with regard to the objective of Dawat-e- 
Islam in the late colonial period. There was a dominant view that Islam 
should be presented as a modern religion that is capable of answering the 
challenges posed by modernity. Thus, the purpose of dawat, according to this 
thesis, was twofold—Muslims should be educated so that they could 
appreciate the universal spirit of Islam, and non-Muslims must be introduced 
to Islam for opening up the scope for rational intellectual debates. 

This adherence to education found a very different expression in the thesis 
proposed by the conventional ulema. This second influential thesis of dawat 
relied heavily on the purity of ideas and practices and argued for spreading 
religious education through the network of mosques, maktabs and madrasas. 
This institutionalization was seen as a means of spreading Islam among 
Muslims.° The third thesis suggested a clear separation of religion from 
overtly political affairs so as to work on the commitment-building of 


Muslims. This thesis was advocated mainly by Maulana Mohammad Ilyas, 
the founder of Tablighi Jamaat.® 

These three versions of Dawat-e-Islam found new meanings in post- 
Partition India, especially after the creation of Pakistan. The speech delivered 
by Maulana Maududi, the founder of Jamaat-e-Islami, in Madras (now 
Chennai) on 26 April 1947, a few months before the partition of South Asia, 
must be seen in this perspective. Maududi explores possibilities of the 
propagation of Islam in the future republic of India in this speech by offering 
a blueprint of what he calls ‘a peaceful Islamic revolution’. 

Maududi made four proposals. The first two suggestions were concerned 
with creating a conducive environment for spreading the message of Islam— 
a trust-building endeavour so as to carve out a space for Dawat-e-Islam in 
India. He says: 


Confidence is to be reposed in the Hindu nationalist movement through our course of action 
that there is no other religion competing with them politically [.. .] the [. . .] important task 
for us is to spread Islamic knowledge on a wide scale among Muslims, create in them a 
general desire for propagation of Islam and reform of their character and social lives to an 
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extent where non-Muslims will feel their society to be clearly better than their own. 

The other two proposals were concerned with the appropriate strategy for 
effective Dawat-e-Islam in future India. Maududi argues that preparing 
Islamic intellectuals and the translation of Islamic literature in Indian 
languages could be two crucial aspects of dawat. He advises: ‘Our workers [. 
. .] should learn [. . .] Indian languages [. . .] If Muslims restrict themselves 
only to Urdu due to their religious prejudice, they will become strangers to 
the general population to the nation.’® 

This blueprint of Islamic revolution, I suggest, introduces us to three 
central aspects of postcolonial Islamic religiosity: the meanings and purpose 
of religion, the identified constituency for religious mobilization and the 
possible modes by which the message of Islam could effectively be 
disseminated. 

Islamic scholars, religious movements and Muslim political elites offer a 
variety of different (and most times conflicting) answers to fundamental 


issues. Interestingly, these varied responses do not always remain fixed: 
arguments change, positions modify and sometimes a completely new resolve 
is proposed. To map out this discursively constituted discourse, let us identify 
five different responses and read them in relation to the postcolonial Indian 
debate on freedom of religion. 


Dawat for the sake of dawat 
Maulana Mohammad Yusuf, the second amir (head) of Tablighi Jamaat and 
the successor of Mohammad Ilyas, describes Dawat-e-Islam as an end in 
itself.? Defining the meanings of dawat, he says: ‘The manner in which 
Prophet Muhammad lived his life and worked for the deen of Allah is 
tabligh.’!° 

It does not, however, mean that this simple and uncomplicated notion of 
Dawat-e-Islam is entirely purposeless. Yusuf reminds us: 


Roman and Persian empires were like the webs of a spider at the time of Prophet 

Muhammad. The Prophet worked on the commitment-building of Muslims and prepared 
pure believers. Because of the shared presence of these pure believers, Allah cleaned the 
webs of Rome and Persia with his azab (punishment). This is eventually going to happen 


with the superpowers of our time: Russia and usa! 


Deen (religion), in this framework of dawat, is juxtaposed with duniya 
(world). It is argued that deen is an expression of faith and commitment in 
Allah, which can only be completed by absorbing the message of the Prophet. 
Muslims need to consolidate deen if they want to achieve success in this life 
and in life after death.!* Thus, Muslims should not endeavour to establish 
Islamic dominance (in direct political terms) in this world. Instead, they 
should act (amal) to consolidate deen through Dawat-e-Islam—inviting 
others to Islam. Yusuf claims: 


The purpose of tabligh is not to disseminate any particular form of knowledge; instead, the 
aim is to breathe life into the very idea of deen that the Prophet brought in and make it 
actable for the prosperity of Muslims. If this very idea triumphs as a part and parcel of 


everyday life, the Almighty would shower his kindness on us.13 


To understand the nature of this ‘dawat for deen’, one needs to unfold the 
Tablighi Jamaat’s famous six principles: 


e Kalima (profession of faith) 

e Salat (five times prayers or namaz) 

Ilm-o-Ziikr (knowledge and remembrance of God) 
e I[kram-i Muslim (respect of every Muslim) 

e [khlas-i niyyat (sincerity of intention) 

Tafrigh-i waat (sparing time) 


The first three principles focus on the universally accepted norms of Islamic 
religiosity. One must have faith in the Kalima, one must offer Salat five times 
a day and one must recite the Quran (or for that matter any other religious 
text). However, the last three principles are quite innovative, which 
underlines the argument Yusuf makes. For instance, the principle of Ikram-i 
Muslim calls upon Muslims (and particularly those who are involved in 
Jamaat’s work) to show respect to all forms of Islamic religious practices and 
avoid those actions which may lead to religious arguments and 
confrontations. The principle of Ikhlas-i niyyat is about the individual’s 
intention to participate in the activities of Jamaat. If the intention is sincere, it 
is argued, Allah would help the person to translate intentions into action. The 
last principle, Tafrigh-i wagt (sparing time), is an extension of the purity-of- 
intention principle, which tells us how to put words and intentions into 
action. 4 

What is really striking in this schema is the focus on amal (action). Jamaat 
makes a persuasive argument to abandon the given meaning of Islam as an 
individual-centric spiritual experience. Instead, it offers a systematic plan of 
action to get involved collectively in world affairs for preparing Muslims for 
the hereafter. This unequivocal appeal for religious transformation is an 
appropriate example of ‘propagation of religion’ in the strictly Indian legal— 
constitutional sense. In fact, this form of Dawat-e-Islam moves away from all 
possible kinds of social and/or political interventions and serves to protect the 
iman (belief) of those who have already recognized themselves as Muslims! !° 


Dawat-e-Islam as an assertion of identity 

Jamaat-e-Islami does not approve of this overtly apolitical dawat of Tablighi 
Jamaat.'© Without describing itself as a political organization, the JIH evokes 
Dawat-e-Islam as a mode to intervene in the postcolonial public sphere. Two 
examples are relevant in elaborating on this form of religious—political 
intervention. Maulana Abul Lais Islahi Nadwi (the amir of the JIH in the 
1950s) delivered a speech in 1952 in Hyderabad, outlining the features of the 
JIH’s da’wa project. He argues: 


JIH is not a religious organization in the restricted sense of the term; nor is it a political 
group in the way politics is popularly understood [. . .] we invite people to worship 
Almighty. We have not only given da’wa to Muslims but have made serious endeavour to 
introduce it (Islamic teachings) to each and every community of India. For this purpose we 
have started producing literature in languages other than Urdu [. . .] We do not want to 
assemble a huge crowd; instead, we attempt to want conformity of ideas. When they 
(people) recognize the truthfulness of our message, they would redesign their lives 


accordingly. 17 


Like Tablighi Jamaat, the JIH also recognizes the centrality of dawat as an 
important aspect of Islamic religiosity. But at the same time, it does show an 
active interest in the ongoing political debates and issues concerning 
Muslims. In fact, the dissemination of Islam is identified as a way to get into 
direct political discussions. To work out a practical design for this seemingly 
difficult project of dawat, especially in the post-Partition, anti-Muslim 
environment of the 1950—1970s, JIH took the language question very 
seriously. 

The foreword written by Maulana Maududi for the Hindi translation of the 
Quran in 1970 underlines this aspect. Maududi writes, ‘It had been felt for a 
long time that there was a need for translating the Quran and other Islamic 
literature in Hindi, which is the national language of India [. . .] so that the 
vast majority of the Hindi-speaking population gets acquainted with the 
fundamental essence of Islam.’!® 

To understand the significance of Maududi’s argument, one has to look at 
the manner in which the question of language and translation is debated in 
postcolonial India. The famous Calcutta Quran case is a good example here. 


In 1985, a writ petition was filed in the Calcutta High Court stating, “The 
publication of the Koran in the Arabic original as well as in its translations in 
various languages [. . .] amounts to commission of offences [. . .] and 
accordingly each copy of the book must be declared as forfeited.’ (Writ 
Petition 227 of 1985.) The petition, as expected, was dismissed by the court 
on the grounds that the Quran was the basic text of Islam. However, Hindu 
fundamentalist groups continued to use this politically motivated reading of 
the Quran for mobilizing Hindus. 

The Hindi translation of the Quran published by the Jamiat-Ulama-e-Hind 
responded to this debate directly. In the preface to the Hindi version of the 
Quran, the translators argue that the purpose of translating the Quran into 
Hindi was primarily to expose the anti-Muslim propaganda of Hindu 
fundamentalists. They argue that ‘the essentialist and anti-Muslim 
conclusions are quite possible only because of substandard Hindi translations 
of the Quran’.!9 In order to maintain the purity of Hindi, this translation of 
the Quran was finally sent to a few Hindi experts (who happened to be non- 
Muslims) for their approval! 

The evolution of Hindi as a possible language of Islam in postcolonial 
India must be seen in the wider Hindi/Urdu politics of the 1970s.7° The 
protection of Urdu, which eventually emerged as a ‘minority issue’ is 
creatively re-conceptualized by Dawat-e-Islam movements, especially by the 
JIH. While adherence to the protection of Urdu was profoundly expressed in 
this case, other Indian languages, especially Hindi, were seen as tools to 
spread the message of Islam. This reordering of languages helps the JIH 
communicate with various actors—the state, non-Muslims and non-Urdu 
speaking Muslim communities—within the framework of constitutionally 
granted freedom of religion. 


Dawat-e-Islam as a ‘rational choice’ 

Maulana Wahiduddin Khan, like Tablighi Jamaat and JIH, recognizes the 
centrality of dawat. He describes dawat as the natural expression of iman and 
makes an attempt to historicize the outcome of this sacred performance—the 
conversion of a large number of non-Muslims to Islam in the past. But the 


focus on the conversion to Islam in the contemporary world is not 
emphasized directly in Khan’s framework. While recognizing Islam as the 
best, authentic and most unadulterated religion of the world, Khan offers a 
nuanced perspective on conversion. In his opinion: 


Conversion in Islamic thought is not synonymous with proselytism in the formal sense. It is 
an event which takes place in a person’s life as a result of intellectual revolution or spiritual 
transformation. It is not simply leaving one religious tradition for another. The Islamic ideal 
of conversion is for the individual to discover the truth after an exhaustive search for it and 
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then by his own choice, abandon one religion for another. 

If the purpose of dawat is to transform a person intellectually, what are the 
possibilities of this kind of intellectual change of heart? Khan gives a very 
intriguing reply. He argues that modern rationality has become a way of life 
in the contemporary world. He recognizes the presence of a number of 
rational truth-seekers, who are exploring all sorts of possibilities to search for 
appropriate and rational solutions to the challenges posed by modern life. 
Khan says that this intellectual revolution of our times has favoured Islam 
because ‘all other religions have been subjected to human interpolation and 
have been rendered historically unauthentic [. . .] Islam enjoys the 
exceptional position of having the authentic version of the revealed 
religion’.** In his opinion, therefore, there is a need to convert this rational 
search for truth into consciousness, as ‘all the people of the present day have 
potentially become Muslims’ and, therefore, ‘the need of the hour is to do 
da’wa work [. . .] so that this potential may be turned into a reality.’*° 

The ‘conducive environment’, which Maududi talks of in his 1947 speech, 
is interpreted rather differently by Khan. He envisages an environment of 
rationality and identifies ‘potential Muslims’ in this rational world. Khan 
seems to suggest that conversion in a given and formal sense of the term 
disrupts the argument for propagation of Islam as dawat—primarily because 
conversion is not an event or a cause of rupture but a continuing quest for 
rationality. He recognizes Muslims as dayee (those who have been given the 
responsibility to invite others to Allah and the truth), non-Muslims as mad’u 
(those who are called to by Muslims). Khan argues that in their capacity as 


dayees, Muslims have to tolerate the oppression and injustice of other 
nations. In his opinion, without this tolerance, ‘that atmosphere cannot be 
produced which is required for the effective performance of da’wa’.** From 
our point of view, this evocation of the rational spirit of people of all faiths, 
in Khan’s project of dawat, represents a clear adherence to the constitutional 
expression of the freedom of religion, in which conversion is always 
understood as a rational choice. 


Dawat-e-Islam: Faith and/or a right 

A very different version of Dawat-e-Islam is offered by Maulana Ali Mian 
Nadwi. His dawat project is more concemed with specificity of particular 
social and political context and the purity of argument.*° He argues that the 
methods of inviting people towards the message of Allah are contingent upon 
the sociocultural formation of society. Therefore, there are no ‘fixed rules and 
regulations’ for Dawat-e-Islam.*° This context-sensitive mode of Dawat-e- 
Islam is supplemented by two other necessary components—linguistic clarity 
and purity of intention. Nadwi writes, ‘Linguistic competence is of the utmost 
importance for the purpose of da’wa [. . .] And the most important ingredient 
is sincerity and an earnest urge to persuade others.’~” 

Nadwi also talk about the strength of Dawat-e-Islam. In his opinion, ‘The 
powerful nations like USA or Soviet Russia will never be able to win the 
hearts of people as Islam has won them. The call of true Islamic faith which 
draws hearts of Muslims unfailingly is like a magnet that pulls iron chips 
towards it. Nothing in the world but faith (iman) has such a power.’7® Nadwi, 
however, does not elaborate on the crucial relationship between the 
propagation of Islamic ideas and the conversion of non-Muslims as the final 
outcome, especially in the Indian context. To understand this slight 
vagueness in Nadwi’s explanation, we have to pay attention to his 
understanding of politics. 

It is important to remember that despite his initial critique of politics, 
Nadwi emerged as a key figure in the debates on Muslim personal law and, 
later, on the Babri Masjid—-Ram temple dispute.*? His take on overtly political 
issues helps him in offering a very clear perspective on the expected role of 


the state, especially with regard to religious and cultural minorities. Nadwi 
asserts, ‘If minorities exist in the country, then safeguarding and keeping 
secure their religions, their places of worship, their personal laws and [. . .] 
language [. . .] is necessary [. . .] This is the primary duty of every 
government and no government [. . .] deserves to be called a government [. . 
.] if it cannot provide it.’°° This important observation not only demonstrates 
Nadwi’s political activism but also underlines his understanding of Dawat-e- 
Islam in a secular—constitutional context. 

In his book Muslims in India (1960/1976), Nadwi argues that Islam did not 
come to India to destroy Hinduism. In contrast, Muslim preachers and saints 
brought Islam with the message of love. He claims that Muslims recognized 
India as their motherland and established great empires.?! This Muslim 
contribution played a pivotal role in the cultural advancement of Indian 
civilization. He writes: 


They (Muslims) brought with them to India a new, practical and highly rationalistic 
religion, mature knowledge, a progressive culture and an evolved civilization which 
included within it all that was best in the cultural stock of many nations—it represented a 
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synthesis of the natural wholesomeness of the Arab disposition. 
According to Nadwi, Muslims rediscovered the ancient sciences and 
philosophy of India and introduced it to the wider world. On the basis of this 
historical contribution of Islam, Nadwi proposes a slightly milder critique of 
the state. Describing the unjust and partial system of education, the decline of 
Urdu and other socio-economic issues related to Indian Muslims, Nadwi 
questioned state policies. He asserts: ‘Muslims are not only citizens of an 
equal status with anybody in India; they are among its chief builders and 
architects, and hold [a] position second to none among the people of the 
world for selfless service to the motherland. ’?? 

This historically embedded argument introduces us to a rather nuanced 
meaning of Islamic dawat. Nadwi’s framework is not only about preparing 
Muslims to introduce Islam to non-Muslims but also about making them 
aware of their constitutionally granted rights. He traces compatibility between 
Islamic principles and democratic norms to conceptualize the Muslims of 


India as an identifiable minority community—which has a distinct culture 
and religion. The purpose of dawat, in this case, is to spread the message of 
this distinctiveness to Muslims, non-Muslims and, above all, to the state.°4 


Dawat as provocation 
Zakir Naik’s dawat project is new in two senses: it is new because it began 
only in the 1990s and somehow made him one of the most visible Muslim 
religious faces—online and offline! It is also new because unlike other 
postcolonial Sunni da’wa movements, Naik makes a direct appeal to evoke 
the Quran and Hadith for inviting, primarily, the non-Muslims. For him, 
‘Da’wah means a “call” or “invitation” [. . .] to invite non-Muslims to Islam 
as well as Muslims to the true understanding and practice of Islam.’*° In this 
sense, Naik is critical of the reformist work of the Tablighi Jamaat kind. He 
says, ‘Many Muslims [. . .] doing islaah (reform) have completely ignored 
Da’wah [.. .] Therefore, it is [. . .] our responsibility to concentrate on 
Da’wah in order to fill this vacuum.’°° 

Two important features of this direct dawat project are relevant—Naik’s 
provocative rejection of other religious traditions and his adherence to 
original sources to find out the true meanings of Islam. Replying to a 
question regarding the use of term ‘kafir’ for non-Muslims, Naik says: ‘Kafir 
is derived from the word kufr, which means one who conceals [. . .] the truth 
of Islam [. . .] If any non-Muslim considers the word kafir as an abuse, he 
may choose to accept Islam and then we will stop referring to him [as] a 
kafir.’ Similarly, when he is asked about the freedom of religion in Islamic 
regimes, he argues that since Islam is the only true religion, and Muslims 
believe in it, the propagation of other religions is not permissible in an 
Islamic country. By the same logic, Naik also supports the entry restriction 
imposed on non-Muslims in the cities of Mecca and Medina. He says, ‘The 
primary condition required for any human being to enter Makkah or Medina 
is to say [. . .] there is no God but Allah and Muhammad (PBUH) is his 
messenger.’°” 

The ‘go back to the original’ is the second aspect of his dawat project. 
Naik claims that the most appropriate method of understanding Islam is to 


‘understand the authentic sources of Islam—the Qur’an and the authentic 
hadith’. In his opinion, the Quran, being the words of Allah, could only be 
decoded through the sayings of Prophet Muhammad because it was revealed 
to him. Evoking this text-centric approach, Naik seems to rule out all 
possibility of human intervention in the divinity of Islam. For him, the words 
of Allah as well as the meanings given to these words by the Prophet are 
fixed, objective, unbiased and, above all, rational. 

This strict adherence to Quranic textuality helps Naik gain legitimacy for 
his explanations. He does not recognize the Hindu gods Rama and Krishna as 
prophets of Allah as he does not find their names in the Quran and the 
Hadith; he opposes customary practices such as wearing a mangalsutra by 
Muslim women (a thread worn by married women, mainly Hindus in India) 
because he finds it offensive to the Islamic dress code; he does not approve of 
music because there is no mention of it in the texts. 

As a product of new media—the TV, the Internet and the mobile phone— 
Naik recognizes a new religious audience, namely, migrated Muslim 
communities living in the West and the Middle East, in Asia and the 
generations of South Asian Muslims whose religiosity does not disapprove of 
television and the Internet. These communities, which experience very 
different trajectories of modern life, actually become the inseparable 
components of what might be called an online umma (community). From our 
point of view, the structure of this online umma is very significant—it is not 
merely constituted at a point when Naik delivers his speeches in front of a 
large congregation; rather, it is also formed, in fact, more powerfully, when 
the images of this Islamic public attending Naik’s programmes are 
disseminated through the Internet and mobile apps. Naik, in this sense, 
addresses a community that follows his image—that of a skull-capped (this 
cap has become a Muslim cap in recent years!), well-clad (he always wears 
official suits), English-educated Muslim doctor, who relies primarily on his 
exceptional memory and scientific knowledge! 


Naik’s Dawat-e-Islam project is criticized for being highly provocative. It is described as 
‘tempered jihad’ because of its seemingly sympathetic attitude toward Islamic 
fundamentalism. Naik, interestingly, does not find this allegation problematic. Instead, he 


argues, ‘A fundamentalist is a person who follows and adheres to the doctrine or theory he 


is following.’2® He describes himself as well as all practising Muslims as fundamentalist! 
The same logic is evoked to justify terrorism. Naik argues that ‘a true Muslim should be a 
terrorist to selective people, i.e., anti-social elements, and not to the common innocent 


people.’?9 These refined commonsense explanations somehow contribute to Naik’s image 
of a prominent Muslim figure, who is usually found in the top ranks of various lists of 
‘influential individuals.’ 


Naik’s deviation from the dominant postcolonial Dawat-e-Islam movements 
is not surprising. His ideas do not stem from the minority rights-centric 
Indian discourse of law. As a result, the thin dividing line between 
propagation and conversion is clearly disregarded by him to offer rather 
polemical, straight and ready-to-use Islamic responses. This 
straightforwardness, however, does not work in recent years, when Naik’s 
NGO and TV channels have been closed by the government and access to his 
website restricted. Responding to these actions, Naik, probably for the first 
time, evokes the legal—constitutional discourse. He says: 


The system and agencies have been used to suit a pre-meditated result set by the 
government of India, a government that took an oath to uphold the Indian Constitution, the 
same Constitution that allows me the freedom to profess, practise, and propagate my 
religion. Let us not be gullible to think this was just an attack on me. It is an attack on 
whom I represent, the Indian Muslims. It is an attack on peace, democracy and justice [. . .] 


India is my home, my roots, and I will fight this ban come what may.9 


A legalized Islam? 


Our discussion shows that law and constitutional values function as 
influential factors that determine the various representations of Islam as a 
religion in India. However, this explicit adherence to constitutionalism by 
Islamic religious scholars should not merely be read as a success story of an 
India-specific secularism. Scholars like Ali Mian Nadwi and Wahiduddin 
Khan do not simply celebrate the discourse of minority rights; instead, they 
engage with it, interpret it and offer new and creative articulations of Dawat- 
e-Islam. This acceptability of secular law does not prevent them from 
speaking of the supremacy of Islam as a religion in India, of the contributions 


of Muslims in the past and, above all, from envisaging a world where Islam 
ultimately rules. 

Our discussion shows that Tablighi Jamaat’s expressed commitment to 
apolitical dawat of Islam functions within the broad framework of the law. 
The agenda of preparing Muslims for deen never poses any challenge to 
secular law and allows the Jamaat to operate in a closed sphere of religion. 
JIH, on the contrary, seems to identify the debate on ‘propagation versus 
conversion’ as a vantage point to reinterpret the project of dawat. This 
strategy has helped them to disseminate their version of Islam in postcolonial 
India. Similarly, Wahiduddin Khan’s emphasis on modern rationality offers 
him an opportunity to represent dawat as a rational interpretation of Islam, 
which he finds compatible with Indian secularism. For Ali Mian, law and 
secularism have been deeply ingrained in the social values of Muslims. He 
argues that reasserting Islamic sovereignty in the postcolonial period is a 
legitimate constitutional right. Zakir Naik is the only Islamic preacher who 
frequently crosses the propagation versus conversion line. His image-centric 
identity makes it possible for him to talk of the conversion of non-Muslims 
more directly on TV shows. However, this attitude changes radically when 
Naik’s conversion-centric Dawat-e-Islam is interrogated by Indian 
authorities. Naik, like other postcolonial Indian Islamic scholars, evokes the 
discourse of minority rights and asserts his Indian identity to justify his 
Islamic adherence. 

This brings us to the main argument of this chapter. I argue that 
postcolonial Islamic discourse in India is highly multilayered. It functions 
like a pendulum. The ideal textual interpretations of Islam and the concept of 
Islamic supremacy are at one extreme end of the pendulum’s swing, while the 
legal—constitutional considerations and assertion of minority rights are at the 
other end. 


4 
Why Does Hindutva Need Muslims? 


Why Muslims? 


Mohan Bhagwat, the Sarsanghchalak of the RSS, delivered a series of 
lectures on the ideas and ideology of the RSS in September 2018. In an 
attempt to offer an acceptable and inclusive meaning of the term ‘Hindutva’, 
Bhagwat makes the following observations: 


That very set of values are christened as Hindutva. It stands for unity in diversity, 
reconciliation, sacrifice, temperance, gratitude. The truth that lies at its crux is discovered 


here, in our realm.! 
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The collective notion of values belonging to the religions that are sprung from the entirety, 
that is India, is known as Hindutva [. . .] Therefore, the idea which we call as Hindutva is 
synonymous with the notion of patriotism, the other constituent of it, which is born out of 
the culture of that very precept of values. This is the mark of India. And, India belongs to 


that.2 
[...] 


This ideology is our continuum, which [the] world recognizes as Hindutva. We, therefore, 


claim that ours is a Hindu Nation. 


le eal 


According to us, Hindutva has three basics. Patriotism, glory of our forebears, and culture.* 


leeal 


It can never be construed [as] the undesirability of Muslims in its ambit. If ever it is claimed 


that it does not desire Muslims in its ambit, that day it will die down as Hindutva.” 


Bhagwat was not reading from a written text (the transcriptions of the 
speeches were later uploaded on the RSS website). These points came out as 
‘references’ in his long speeches. Although one may find them scattered, 


repetitive and unrelated, these observations could be systematized to find out 
a workable conceptualization of what Bhagwat calls Hindutva. 
He seems to suggest: 


(a) India-specific values: There are five core values (unity in diversity, 
coordination, sacrifice, tolerance, thankfulness), which are common to all 
those sects and sub-sects which originated in India. 

(b) India means territory: India can only be understood as a geographic 
territory. Therefore, only those ideas and sects which have emerged 
within these geographic boundaries may justifiably be described as Indian 
sects. 

(c) Naming: Since the ideology of all ‘Indian’ sects is known as Hindutva 
throughout the world, it is reasonable to identify India as a Hindu 
Rashtra. 

(d) Core beliefs: Hindutva has three foundational beliefs—patriotism, 
ancestral pride and culture. Therefore, it is appropriate to expect everyone 
who lives in India to submit to these core values. 

(e) Muslims: Muslims are important for the survival of Hindutva. 


On the third day of the programme, Bhagwat elaborated his ideas during the 
question—answer sessions and provided a sequence to his thoughts. 
(Incidentally, it was not an unusual interactive session. The invited audience 
submitted written questions and Bhagwat responded to them thematically!) 
Replying to a set of questions related to the RSS’s position on minorities and 
the growing isolation of Muslims, he said: 
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This statement makes it clear that Bhagwat’s so-called inclusive Hindutva, 
which has also been seen as a revisionist version of the RSS, does not deviate 
from the old language of ‘you Muslims and we Hindus’. He seems to employ 
the three core beliefs of his version of Hindutva to remind Muslims that they 
have to come forward and prove their nationalism. 


In this sense, the motherland in territorial terms may also be read as a 
warning to Muslims that they must recognize India as their true homeland! 
The Hindutva adherence to ‘purity of culture’ may be seen as a reminder that 
Muslims must stick to the five core values of Indian/Hindutva sects. And 
unquestioned submission to ancestral pride is a strict advice to Muslims, 
making it clear that they must give priority to their Indian ancestors over their 
pan-Islamic connections. 

Yet, this reformulation of Hindutva’s three core beliefs does not fully 
explain Bhagwat’s enigmatic comment that Hindutva without Muslims is 
meaningless. Was it just a passing reference or a jumla? Why does Hindutva 
need Muslims? This is precisely what this chapter asks. It explores the 
changing meanings of the term Hindutva, and tries to situate Muslims in it. 
More specifically, it looks at two related questions: (a) If the three core 
beliefs of Hindutva are universally applicable to all those who reside in 
contemporary India, then why is that only Muslims are asked to prove their 
submission to the motherland? And even if this demand is accepted and (b) 
What could be the criteria to evaluate their patriotism? 


Versions of Hindutva 


The BJP’s senior leader and former chief minister of Himachal Pradesh 
Shanta Kumar made an interesting comment in July 2018. He said: 


Hindutva is being misunderstood. And our own people are responsible for this 
misunderstanding [. . .] I have raised it within the party [. . .] Hindutva is what Vivekananda 
said [. . .] If somebody fights over it, he is not a Hindu [. . .] some mistakes are made by our 


own people [. . .] This is not the Hindutva the BJP swears by.” 


Shanta Kumar’s observation is not surprising. For a long time, the RSS, the 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh (BJS) and even the BJP did not recognize Hindutva as 
a relevant cultural or political concept. The complicated story of Hindutva 
actually goes against the popular portrayal of this term as a unified set of 
cultural political principles. It is marked by a number of contradictions and 


contestation. Therefore, the changing meanings of Hindutva, especially with 
regard to Muslims, must be traced historically. 

The term ‘Hindutva’ was coined by V.D. Savarkar, the leader of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, in 1923. In his book Hindutva, Savarkar identifies a few 
characteristics of the Hind nation—a marked geography, a common 
language, a common culture and a belief that this land is a holy land. He 
argues: 


A Hindu [. . .] is he who looks upon the land that extends from Sindu to Sindu—from the 
Indus to the Seas, as the land of his forefathers—his Fatherland (Pitribhu), who inherits the 
blood of that race whose first discernible source could be traced to the Vedic Saptasindhus 
[. ..] who has inherited [. . .] the common classical language Sanskrit and is represented by 
a common history, a common literature, art and architecture, law and jurisprudence, rites 
and rituals, ceremonies and sacraments, fairs and festivals; and who above all, addresses 
this land, this Sindhusthan as his Holyland (Punyabhu), as the land of his prophets and 
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seers, of his godmen and gurus, the land of piety and pilgrimage. 
This European nation state—style definition of Hindutva is full of 
contradictions. Savarkar not only excludes Muslims and Christians from his 
imagination of Hindu society (as their Holyland is outside India!) but he also 
disregards the cultures and languages of those communities who do not wish 
to inherit Sanskrit as a source of identity. In fact, there is no space for cultural 
distinctiveness, democratic dissent and federal values—the principles, which 
are defended by the Indian Constitution—in Savarkar’s schema of Hindutva 
state. 

The RSS did not accept Savarakar’s conceptualization of Hindutva 
(although his ideas continue to inspire their political rhetoric even in the 
1940s). In his book Bunch of Thoughts, former RSS chief and one of the 
main ideologues of the Sangh M.S. Golwalkar rejects this overemphasis on 
the term Hindutva. Quoting Dr Hedgewar (the founder of the RSS), 
Golwalkar argues that even the term ‘Hindu’ is not appropriate to describe 
the mission of Sangh. He notes: 


Doctorji used to say that in our land the word ‘Rashtriya’ naturally means ‘Hindu’ and 
therefore the word ‘Hindu’ need not be used. He would say, ‘If we use the word ‘Hindu’, it 
will only mean that we consider ourselves only as one of the innumerable communities in 


this land and that we do not realize our natural status as the nationals of this country.’ (p. 


116)? 


For Golwalkar and the RSS, at least in the 1960s, the term Hindutva was a 
communal expression. This was the reason why in all the resolutions passed 
by the RSS in the period 1950-91, the term ‘Bhartiyakarn’ (Indianization) 
was used very prominently. In fact, Golwalkar compares the Hindu 
Mahasabha and Savarkar with the Muslim League! He says: 


Veer Savarkarji wrote a beautiful book Hindutva and [the] Hindu Mahasabha based itself 
on that pure philosophy of Hindu nationalism. But once the Hindu Mahasabha passed a 
resolution that Congress should not give up its ‘nationalist’ stand by holding talks with [the] 
Muslim League but should ask [the] Hindu Mahasabha to do that job! It only means that [. . 
.] Hindu Mahasabha represented the Hindu counterpart of the rabidly communal, anti- 
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national Muslim Leagu 
It is important to mention that the RSS still upholds this criticism. In a recent 
article, Rakesh Sinha, an official thinker (vicharak) of Sangh and a 
nominated member of the Rajya Sabha, makes a very similar point. Quoting 
the above-mentioned passage, Sinha points out: ‘No literature of the RSS 
advocates discrimination against minorities or the formation of a theocratic 
state. Critics intentionally impose the Hindu Mahasabha’s perspective on the 
RSs, 

Does it mean that the RSS’s Hindutva is different from Savarkar’s 
Hindutva? 

The term Hindutva is wholeheartedly accepted by the RSS as a slogan 
during the heyday of the Babri Masjid-Ram Mandir debate in the late 1980s. 
However, it was only in 1996 that Hindutva was eventually recognized as an 
ideological entity. Two interesting examples are relevant here. 

On 18 January 1996, the Vishwa Hindu Parishad, an organization created 
by the RSS in 1964, passed a resolution called the Hindu Agenda. The first 
point of this resolution defines Hindutva thus: 


Hindutva is synonymous with nationality and Hindu society is undisputedly the mainstream 
of Bharat. Hindu interest is the national interest. Hence, the honour of Hindutva and Hindu 


interests should be protected at all cost[s].!? 


The enthusiasm to appropriate Hindutva as an ideological phenomenon can 
also be found in the self-description of the RSS. According to the RSS’s 
official website: 


Not only the context of Bharat, but also the global situation re-confirms the validity of the 
philosophical foundation of [the] Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh. That the coming or 
twenty-first century will be a century dominated by Hindutva and what it stands for is a 
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prophecy which has been heard from many quarters, including eminent historians. 
It is clear that Hindutva is celebrated by the RSS, but there is no serious 
effort to define it. This confusion is also very evident in the BJP’s stated 
political ideology. 
The 1998 manifesto of the BJP describes it as a party which is deeply 
committed to the idea of Hindutva, a political philosophy that is supposed to 
be a religion-neutral term.!* According to the national website of the BJP: 


The BJP is committed to the concept of ‘One Nation, One People and One Culture’ [. . .] 
The unique cultural and social diversity in India is woven into a larger civilizational fabric 
by thousands of years of common living and common and shared values, beliefs, customs, 
struggles, joy and sorrow, as well as symbols of high degree of unity without uniformity [. . 
.] This cultural heritage which is central to all regions, religions and languages, is a 
civilizational identity and constitutes the cultural nationalism of India which is the core of 
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Hindutva. This we believe is the identity of our ancient nation ‘Bharatvarsha’. 
However, this commitment to Hindutva is not part of the official constitution 
of the party. Article [TV of the BJP constitution, published in 2012, says: 


The Party shall be committed to nationalism and national integration, democracy, 
‘Gandhian approach to socio-economic issues, leading to the establishment of an egalitarian 
society free from exploitation’, positive secularism, that is ‘sarv dharm sambhav’, and 
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value-based politics. 
Hindutva is not the official philosophy of the BJP either. The BJP website 
describes ‘Integral Humanism’ as the stated philosophy of the party. Integral 
humanism is based on the four lectures delivered by Deen Dayal Upadhyaya 
in the mid-1960s. These lectures offer a critique of national politics by 
evoking the intrinsic relationship between individual and society. 


Interestingly, there are two official versions of the Deen Dayal Upadhyay 
lectures. The contents of the lectures given on the national website of the BJP 
are very different from that on the Gujarat BJP official website. 

The national website’s version of Lecture 3 (‘Individual of Society’) talks 
about the specificities of ‘group feelings’ and group identity. It says: 


[The] Group has its feelings too. These are not exactly similar to the individual’s feelings. 
Group feelings cannot be considered a mere arithmetic addition of individual feelings [. . .] 
A person may be ready to forgive and forget a personal abuse to him, but the same man 
loses his temper if you abuse his society. It is possible that a person who is of high character 
in his personal life is unscrupulous as a member of the society. Similarly, an individual can 


be good in society but not so in his individual life. 7 


This description is concluded with an explanatory paragraph. 


There is a thesis is that when a group of people live together for a long time, by historical 
tradition and association, by continued intercourse, they begin to think similarly and have 


similar customs. It is true that some uniformity is brought about by staying together, 8 


But this is not the case with the BJP’s Gujarat website. Between the above- 
mentioned two paragraphs, there is an explicatory description, which says: 


Let me give you an illustration. Once, during a conversation between Shri Vinobaji and the 
Sarsanghchalak of Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh, Shri Guruji, a question arose as to where 
the modes of thinking of Hindus and Muslims differ. Guruji said to Vinobaji that there are 
good and bad people in every society. There can be found honest and good people in 
Hindus as well as in Muslims. Similarly, rascals can be seen in both the societies. No 
particular society has a monopoly of goodness. However, it is observed that Hindus, even if 
they are rascals in individual life, when they come together in a group, they always think of 
good things. On the other hand, when two Muslims come together, they propose and 
approve of things which they themselves in their individual capacity would not even think 
of. They start thinking in an altogether different way. This is an everyday experience. 
Vinobaji admitted that there was truth in this observation but had no reasons to explain it. If 
we analyse this situation, we shall discover that the modes of thinking of an individual and 
of a society are always different. These two do not bear an arithmetic relation. If a thousand 
good men gather together, it cannot be said for certain that they will think similarly of good 


things. !9 


So the question is which ‘integral humanism’ is authentic? Does the BJP as a 
registered political party still believe that Muslims as a group cannot think of 


‘good things’? What is the relationship between integral humanism and 
Hindutva? 

The RSS and the BJP’s strategy to justify their Hindutva by referring to the 
1996 Supreme Court judgement (the famous Bal Thackeray case in which 
Hindutva was defined as ‘a way of life’) is also problematic. It is true that the 
court used the expression ‘way of life’ for recognizing Hindutva; yet, it asks 
all the political parties and other stakeholders to stop using religion for 
political benefits. The court defines Hindutva as a synonym of Hinduism and 
makes a clear distinction between Hindutva and political mobilization in the 
name of religion. The court observes: 


The term ‘Hindutva’ is related more to the way of life of the people in the subcontinent. It is 
difficult to appreciate how [. . .] the term ‘Hindutva’ or ‘Hinduism’ per se [. . .] can be 


assumed to mean and be equated with narrow fundamentalist Hindu religious bigotry.22 


In the concluding part of the judgement, it is forcefully argued that: 


Fundamentalism of any colour or kind must be curbed with a heavy hand to preserve and 
promote the secular creed of the nation. Any misuse of these terms must, therefore, be dealt 
with strictly [. . .] Our conclusion is that [. . .] three speeches of Bal Thackeray amount to 
corrupt practice [. . .] Since the appeal made to the voters in these speeches was to vote for 
Dr Ramesh Prabhoo on the ground[s] of his religion as a Hindu. 


Ironically, the BJP as well as the opponents of the BJP completely ignored 
this concluding part of the Supreme Court judgement. The BJP began to use 
Hindutva as a political concept, ignoring the legal—ethical warning inherent in 
the judgement, while the secularists denounced Hindutva ignoring the 
positive meanings of it offered by the court. 

This is exactly what Justice J.S. Verma, who delivered this famous 
judgement, outlined in an interview in 2003. He said, ‘The politicians who 
are practising or using Hindutva to their advantage are misconstruing and 
misusing it. They have not fully appreciated the abstract of the judgement.’*! 
This observation is absolutely correct. The opponent of the BJP legitimized 
the BJP/RSS’s ambiguous and selective use of the term Hindutva. They 
created a binary between Hindutva and secularism as if Hindutva can only be 
understood as an antithesis of their version of secularism! 


Nevertheless, the success of the BJP in 2014 created an intellectual 
pressure on the RSS to offer a systematic interpretation of Hindutva. 
Bhagwat’s lectures are the very first attempt by the RSS to define what they 
mean by it. At the same time, the opponents of the BJP/RSS are also 
struggling to work out a non-BJP/RSS version of political Hinduism, if not 
Hindutva. Interestingly, the struggle to define Hindutva always revolves 
around Muslims! 


Hindutva’s Muslims 


Opposing the recommendations of the Sachar Committee Report, Mohan 
Bhagwat argued that Muslims in India must realize that their forefathers were 
Hindus, who eventually converted to Islam.*? Bhagwat has been making 
comments of this kind for a long time. There is no doubt that the majority of 
South Asian Muslims are converted Muslims. (By this logic, except Prophet 
Muhammad, all Muslims of the world are converted, as their forefathers 
embraced Islam at different historical moments!) However, the connection 
Bhagwat establishes between converted Muslims and the Sachar report is 
highly misleading. Does it mean that Muslims are marginalized because they 
are converted? Or, does it mean that ‘ghar wapsi’ (the reconversion of the 
converted Muslims) would be the ultimate way out to deal with the 
economic, cultural and educational backwardness of Muslims? 

Bhagwat’s comment is not entirely new. Savarkar, too, in his 1923 book 
Hindutva talks of converted Muslims and Christians. In his opinion, even 
converted Muslims cannot be accommodated into the Hindutva fold. He says: 


Some of our Mohammedan or Christian countrymen who had originally been forcibly 
converted to a non-Hindu religion and who consequently have inherited along with Hindus, 
a common Fatherland and a greater part of the wealth of a common culture—language, law, 
customs, folklore and history—are not and cannot be recognized as Hindus. For though 
Hinduism to them is Fatherland as [it is] to any other Hindu, yet, it is not to them a 


Holyland [. . .] Their Holyland is far off in Arabia or Palestine.2° 


There is an inherent contradiction in Savarkar’s argument. In his opinion, the 
Hindu religion should not be treated as the decisive criterion to determine the 


Hindutva of any group of people; however, when it comes to converted 
Muslims and Christians, their belief in holy places of worship is treated as a 
principle to evaluate their patriotism. Savarkar, interestingly, evades this 
inconsistency in this small book. 

Despite the fact that M.S. Golwalkar was very critical of Savarkar and his 
conception of Hindutva, he adheres to Savarkar’s framework. In his view, 
Muslims, Christians and communists are the three main internal threats that 
India faces. According to him: 


Muslims must realize that we are all one people and it is the same blood that courses in our 
veins [. . .] they are only Hindu converts [. . .] the problem can and must be solved by 
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Indian Muslims owning the country and its ancient culture as theirs. 
The converted Muslims are seen here as Hindus by blood. But Golwalkar, 
like Savarkar, does not believe that the ‘pure Hindu blood’ criterion would be 
able to solve the problem. In his opinion, converted Muslims, like the other 
‘racial’ Muslims, must prove their loyalty towards Hindus and India. 

This formulation is self-contradictory in two senses: (a) If converted 
Muslims are actually the ‘poor Hindu victims of forcible conversion’, why 
should they be subject to any ‘loyalty test’? (b) Is the natural ‘purity of Hindu 
blood’ not capable of erasing the impact of ideas such as Islam even now? 

The BJS, the predecessor of the BJP, however, offered a practical way out 
to this ‘Muslim question’. The party’s official manifesto of 1951 says: 


Jana Sangh considers them (Muslims) flesh of our flesh, the blood of our blood [. . .] It 
looks forward to their disassociating foreign ways from the tenets of their religion. They are 


welcome to worship the Islamic way. They are expected to live the Bharatiya way.2> 


This emphasis on the Bharatiya way eventually led to a full-fledged idea of 
Indianization. The 1957 manifesto of the BJS, for example, identifies 
Indianization as one of the main objectives. It says: 


For the preservation of national unity [. . .] Jana Sangh will take the following steps: (a) 
Creating a feeling of equality and oneness of Hindu society by liquidating untouchability 
and casteism (b) Nationalizing all non-Hindus by inculcating in them the ideal of Bharatiya 


culture.2° 


It is clear that Savarkar, Golwalkar, the BJS and even Bhagwat make a clear 
distinction between Hindus and non-Hindus. A born Hindu, in this 
framework, would naturally qualify as a patriot, while non-Hindus would 
have to be Indianized (read Hinduized!). 

Let us recapitulate the discussion by outlining the Hindutva imagination of 
the Muslims of India. 


e Types of Muslims: There are two kinds of Muslims in India—the 
foreigners (or racial), whose forefathers came from outside the 
territory called India, and the local Hindus, who were forcibly 
converted to Islam by the Muslim rulers. 

e Nature of Islamic ideas: Islam is the antithesis of Hindutva. Since it 
did not originate in the territory of India, it cannot be called ‘Indian’. 
The oneness of God does not allow Muslims to appreciate/imbibe 
Hindutva’s openness and religious plurality. 

e Influence of Islam: Islamic ideas influence both types of Muslims and 
encourage separatist tendencies. The partition of India strengthened 
this tendency. 

e Hindutva’s way out: Muslims should not change their mode of 
worship, but they should adhere to the core Indian/Hindutva values. 


What should Muslims do to become truly Indian? 


Who are you—a Muslim or an Indian? This has been the most dominant and 
straightforward question for Muslims in postcolonial India. Interestingly, this 
abstract question has been translated in a number of different ways over the 
years. I have divided these questions into five categories to make sense of the 
term Indianization. A few examples: 


The Indianization of Islam 


e Why do you worship facing the Kaaba as it is outside India? 
e Why don’t you visit Hindu temples as many Hindus visit shrines and 
dargahs? 


Why don’t you stop azan as it disturbs Hindus? 

Why do you need mosques when you can offer namaz anywhere? 
Why do you offer namaz on roads as it disturbs the traffic? 

Why do you need graveyards as there is a shortage of land? 

Why don’t you remove a few verses of the Quran as these verses are 
anti-national in nature? 

Why don’t give up claims over historic mosques as most of the 
mosques were built by Muslim rulers by destroying temples? 


The Indianization of Muslim everyday life 


Why don’t you say “Vande Mataram’? 

Why don’t you say ‘Bharat Mata ki Jai’? 

Why don’t you come to celebrate Hindu festivals as these constitute 
Indian culture? 

Why do you come to celebrate Hindu festivals—to lure Hindu girls? 
Why do you celebrate the victory of Pakistan in a cricket match 
against India? 

Why don’t you have Indian Hindu/Sanskrit names for your children? 


The Indianization of Muslim family life 


Why do you marry four times? 

Why don’t you use contraceptives? 

Why do Muslim men marry Hindu women? 

Why don’t you appreciate a wedding between a Hindu man and a 
Muslim woman? 


The Indianization of Muslim eating habits 


Why don’t you stop killing/eating the cow as it’s a sacred animal for 
us? 

Why don’t you give up eating meat as it hurts the sentiments of 
vegetarian Hindus/Indians? 


e Why do you take pride in foreign dishes such as biryani? 
e Why do you want Islamic religious schools as it goes against the 
fundamental ethos of this land? 


The Indianization of Muslim politics 


e Why do you want Muslim personal law? 

e Why do you want to be called a ‘minority’? 

e Why don’t you oppose Islamic terrorism and Pakistan’s involvement 
in Kashmir? 

e Why do you want the protection of Urdu—when it’s not an Indian 
language? 

e Why don’t you give up your claim over the Babri Masjid as it’s a 
sentimental issue for Hindus? 

e Why do you want reservation as it is only meant for reforming Hindu 
society? 


This list will always remain incomplete because it is based on an inherent 
contradiction between Indian Muslims and the various conceptions of 
Hindutva. Even if all Muslims start singing “Vande Mataram’ 
wholeheartedly, change their names, remove a few verses from the Quran, 
they won’t become a Hindu/Indian/patriot, as there is a strong apprehension 
about the process of Indianization itself! Indianization cannot change the 
blood and cannot reverse the historical tragedy called conversion! 

Let me come back to the main question: Why does Hindutva need 
Muslims? The core of Hindutva of all kinds is based on historically 
constituted, anti-Muslim rhetoric. Hindutva ideologues offer a subjugated 
imagination of the medieval Indian past as a ‘historic rupture’. This 
pessimistic Hindu history is used to celebrate the courage of a few selective 
Hindu heroes such as Shivaji and Maharana Pratap to denounce Muslim 
rulers, especially Aurangzeb and Akbar. The Hindus of independent India are 
called upon to erase this historical injustice by asserting their anti-Muslim 
Hinduness. 


The Muslims of India are important for the survival of this political 
imagination for two reasons. First of all, they could be shown as the children 
of those who once humiliated and defeated the Hindus. The rhetorical 
expressions for Muslims, such as ‘Babar ki aulad’ (progeny of Babar), 
emerge out of this Hindutva anxiety. Since it is not possible to get rid of 
Muslims completely, it is easier for Hindutva to make them a permanent 
‘other’. 

Secondly, the evocation of Muslim identity also helps Hindutva hide its 
ambiguities and internal contradictions. The RSS’s criticism of Hindutva in 
the 1960s and its wholehearted appropriation of it in the 1990s survives 
because of its conventional anti-Muslim position. Similarly, the BJP’s 
unclear position on its stated political philosophy—integral humanism— 
could not become a political issue in the wake of the party’s so-called 
submission to the ideology of Hindutva even without recognizing it as a 
fundamental ideological tenant. 

Yes, Bhagwat is right. Hindutva without Muslims is meaningless! 


Source: Vikram Nayak. 


PART I 
UNPACKING SIYASI MUSLIMS 


s) 


Muslims as a Minority 


Muslim affairs versus minority affairs 


In her short-lived career as minister for minority affairs, Najma Heptulla 
made three very strong arguments about the status of Muslims as a minority. 

Immediately after taking charge of the ministry, she clarified that Muslim 
affairs should not be confused with the issues and concerns of the 
‘minorities’. She said: “This is not the ministry for Muslim affairs, this is the 
ministry of Minority affairs [. . .] Muslims are not minorities. Parsis are. We 
have to see how we can help them so that their numbers do not diminish.’! 

Her second argument was related to the growing alienation of Muslims 
after 2014. Heptulla argued that Muslim alienation had always been an issue 
in India. Accusing the Congress of vote-bank politics, Heptulla said, ‘It is not 
that today Muslims are feeling alienated. Muslims have been feeling 
alienated since Independence, because they have been relegated to such [a] 
backward situation.’ 

Heputlla’s third argument was about Muslim reservation. She said, “This 
government is not making promises, it’s doing the work. It’s making 
Muslims capable enough to do something for themselves and not depend on 
this reservation. And reservation on the basis of religion is totally wrong and 
it should not happen.’? 

These three comments certainly go against the so-called secular political 
correctness that was established during the UPA 1 and UPA 2 periods. 
Although it is true that Najma Heptulla followed the party line and did not 
deviate from the unspoken stand of the BJP on Muslim isolation, there is an 
element of truth in her observations. 


Her distinction between two related terms, ‘Muslims’ and ‘minority’, is 
absolutely valid. ‘Muslim’ as a religious community as well as a census 
category is technically different from the constitutional term ‘minority’. The 
argument that Muslim marginalization is a postcolonial Indian phenomenon 
created and nurtured by the Congress elite is politically justifiable. And her 
assertion that reservation on the basis religion is unlawful is also technically 
correct. 

Yet, the manner in which Muslims are described as a minority, even by 
Heptulla, is problematic. 

There is a positive portrayal of their minority status, which celebrates the 
triumph of Indian secularism. The protection of Muslims’ religious and 
culture rights are often evoked to underline the success of the ‘unity in 
diversity’ thesis. 

However, there is an equally powerful negative depiction of Muslims as a 
minority. It is argued that minority rights given to Muslims go against the 
principle of equality. The minority status of Muslims, it is alleged, 
legitimizes the politics of appeasement and encourages separatist tendencies. 

This oversimplified formulation raises two sets of issues. 

The first set of questions is technical in nature, such as asking what is the 
legal—constitutional meaning of the term ‘minority’? And what is the criterion 
to identify a minority? 

The second set of issues is political. If Muslims are seen as a national 
minority, shall we call the Hindus of India a ‘national majority’? And, for 
that reason, is it legitimate to interpret the recognition of Muslim 
distinctiveness as a form of political appeasement? This is what this chapter 
aims to discuss. 


Undefined minorities and Muslims 


It is worth noting that the minority—majority in colonial India were always 
recognized as permanent entities, especially on a religious basis. Hence, 
Hindus as the majority and Muslims and other non-Hindu groups as 


minorities were recognized as the legitimate stakeholders. This 
communalization of the minority—majority eventually led to the Partition. 

Recognizing this deeply ingrained communal impulse, the Constituent 
Assembly of India worked out a highly undefined and fluid conception of a 
minority. The Constitution offers us two attributes of a minority group: the 
distinctiveness of a minority group in relation to majority culture (Articles 
29-30), and the diversity of minorities, which means the recognition of 
various religious as well as linguistic communities as minorities (Articles 25, 
26, 350). 

The first feature of a minority categorically stresses upon the fact that a 
minority, being a numerical expression, cannot be attributed to any particular 
social group permanently. In this sense, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians 
‘become a minority’ on a contextual basis. Even Hindus can be called a 
religious minority in Punjab, Kashmir and Nagaland. 

The second constitutional feature suggests that apart from religion, 
language and culture should also be taken into consideration when defining a 
minority. That is the reason why we have constitutionally recognized 
linguistic and cultural minorities in India. 

The distinction Nehru makes between the communalism of majority and 
the communalism of minority is very relevant here. In the 1950s, the Nehru 
government enacted the Hindu Code Bill, but no such legislative initiatives 
were proposed to reform the Muslim personal law. Nehru was severely 
criticized for encouraging Muslim appeasement. In the open session of the 
All India Congress Committee, on 11 May 1958, Nehru responded to these 
criticisms. He said: 


The communalism of the majority is far more dangerous than the communalism of the 
minority because it wears the garb of nationalism. We have thus communalism ingrained in 
us and it comes out quite quickly at the slightest provocation and even decent people begin 
to behave like barbarians when this communalism is aroused in them . . .’ (Noorani 2003, 
316) 


This distinction between minority and majority communalism underlines 
Nehru’s assertion that the distinctiveness of a minority is a constitutional 


commitment; hence, institutions should be able to deal with the anxieties and 
aspirations of minorities, which might take a communal overtone. 

At the same time, Nehru also made another very important explanation. He 
sought to clarify the distinction between constitutional adherence to the unity 
and integrity of the Indian republic and the notion of Indianization—an idea 
that had been propagated by Hindu nationalists, mainly by the BJS in the 
1950s. 

This clarification had certain institutional manifestations as well. The 
Nehru government was keen to establish certain new forms of institutions to 
implement what was rhetorically known as ‘unity in diversity’. 

By the early 1960s, the idea of having a special institution to deal with the 
question of national integration emerged as a political necessity. The creation 
of the National Integration Council (NIC) in 1961 was the obvious outcome. 

The official and stated objectives for which the NIC was constituted were 
not entirely related to the problems and anxieties of the religious minorities. 
The official statement of the National Integration Conference, 1961, defines 
national integration: 


National integration is a psychological and educational process involving the development 
of a feeling of unity, solidarity and cohesion in the hearts of the people, a sense of common 
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citizenship and a feeling of loyalty to the nation. 
Yet, the grievances of the minority were given a priority and it was suggested 
that the NIC ‘should give early consideration to the setting up of machinery 
for the examination and redress of grievances of minorities’. 

It is important to note here that the proceedings of the National Integration 
Conference, 1961, as well as agenda items discussed by the NIC focused 
primarily on the problems of integration with regard to linguistic minorities. 
The issues of religious minorities were discussed under the heading of 
‘communalism’! 

This discussion brings us to two crucial technical points: 


e Technically, any Indian community—teligious as well as linguistic— 
may be identified as a minority on case-by-case basis. Muslims, thus, 


cannot technically be called a permanent minority in constitutional 
terms. 

e Politically, however, the colonial discourse of minority/majority as 
Hindu communalism versus Muslim separatism continued to survive 
in postcolonial India. Muslims were always addressed as a 
‘permanent minority’ by the political elite, especially in the realm of 
competitive electoral politics. 


Muslims and the Minorities Commission (1977-91) 


In the 1977 elections, the Congress was defeated by the newly established 
Janata Party (JP) and the first non-Congress government at the Centre was 
established. The JP, which had evoked the ‘persecution of minorities’ as one 
of the main political arguments against Indira Gandhi’s Emergency regime, 
established the Minorities Commission in 1978. In the official notification, it 
was noted: 


Despite the safeguards provided in the Constitution and the laws in force, there persists 
amongst the minorities a feeling of inequality and discrimination. In order to preserve 
secular traditions and to promote national integration, the Government of India attaches the 
highest importance to the enforcement of the safeguards provided for the minorities and is 
of the firm view that effective institutional arrangements are urgently required for the 
effective enforcement and implementation of all the safeguards provided for the minorities 
in the Constitution, in Central and state laws, and in government policies and administrative 
schemes enunciated from time to time [. . .] The Government [. . .] has [. . .] resolved to set 
up a Minorities Commission to safeguard the interests of minorities whether based on 

a 


religion or language. 
To make sense of the status of this non-statutory entity called the Minorities 
Commission, we must understand the technical distinction between statutory 
bodies and non-statutory bodies. 

A statutory body derives its powers from a law passed by the Parliament, 
while a non-statutory body comes into existence by an executive order. 
Statutory bodies are also different from institutional ones called 
‘constitutional bodies’. The constitutional bodies derive their authority from 


the Constitution itself. In other words, constitutional bodies are formed by the 
Constitution which helps the government run properly. 

The Minorities Commission, in this sense, was a non-statutory institution 
which came into existence through an official notification. It did not have the 
adequate legal weight to respond to the identifiable issues of minorities. 
Nevertheless, this commission was entrusted with the following functions: 


(a) To evaluate the working of the various safeguards provided in the 
Constitution for the protection of minorities and in the laws passed by the 
Union and the state governments; 

(b) To make recommendations with a view to ensuring the effective 
implementation and enforcement of all the safeguards and laws; 

(c) To undertake a review of the implementation of the policies pursued by 
the Union and the state governments with respect to the minorities; 

(d) To look into the specific complaints regarding the deprivation of the 
rights of and safeguards for the minorities; 

(e) To conduct studies, research and analyses on the question of avoidance of 
discrimination against minorities; 

(f) To suggest appropriate legal and welfare measures in respect of any 
minority; 


(g) To serve as a National Clearance House for information in respect of the 
conditions of the minorities; and 
(h) To make periodical reports at prescribed intervals to the government.® 


The creation of the commission should also be seen in relation to the 
commissions constituted for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. It is 
worth noting that the National Commission for Scheduled Castes and the 
National Commission for Scheduled Tribes were not created as two distinct 
constitutional bodies. 

These commissions were initially established by the notification of the 
government in 1978. However, over the course of time, it evolved into a 
constitutional body. The Minorities Commission had a different trajectory. 


Despite a number of constitutional interventions, the commission could not 
attain constitutional status during the JP regime. A bill in this regard was 
tabled by the government in the Lok Sabha in 1978, which could not become 
a law and lapsed on two different occasions. 

The establishment of the commission was also a political phenomenon. 
The opposition for such a body came from two very different ideological 
spectrums. The Congress opposed it precisely because it was the outcome of 
the politics of anti-Congressism that was nurtured and practised successfully 
by the JP. 

The BJS, which was a constituent of the JP, was also uncomfortable with 
it. It was obviously going against the politics of the BJS, which had always 
evoked ‘appeasement of minorities’ as its core ideological position. L.K. 
Advani’s speech in the Parliament in 1992 is a revealing example of this 
political anxiety. Opposing the National Commission for Minorities Bill, 
1992, Advani said: 


I hold myself guilty for having been party to the creation of the Minorities Commission 
even though on an administrative level without any statutory back-up. I was in the 
Government [. . .] The manifesto of the Janata Party issued in 1977 spoke about a Civil 
Rights Commission, not about a Minorities Commission. That became an aberration, a 
distortion [. . .] Now this [passing an Act for the Commission in 1992] is being done by the 
Congress Party [. . .] Iam sure that if the BJP had not been there in this strength, you would 
not have been satisfied with this kind of statutory status. It is a relief that you are not able to 
give a constitutional status [. . .] This kind of Bill is addressed in name of course to the 
Christians, to the Parsis, to the Sikhs, etc., but actually it is addressed only to one section [. . 
.] You are going to commit a similar kind of monumental and historical blunder by passing 


this Bill.” 


One can easily point out two kinds of anxieties here: technical and political. 
The Minorities Commission was just a non-statutory body in 1978 which was 
to be given the status of a statutory body in 1992. Despite this apparently 
weak status, it was seen as a problematic institution. In fact, it was presented 
as a distortion of the Civil Rights Commission. 

Secondly, the creation of the Minorities Commission was interpreted as the 
political appeasement of religious minorities in general and Muslims in 
particular. It is worth noting that the commission did not make any attempt to 


‘define’ the meaning of the term ‘minority’. It relied on an unspecified 
expression, ‘minority’, to safeguard the interests of numerically inferior 
religious and linguistic groups. However, the political class offered concrete 
meaning to it. 

Two important points come up here: 


e Institutional moves (such as the Minorities Commission) to address 
the issues and concerns of those groups, who were designated as 
minorities, were always politicized as a Muslim-related initiative. 
The Muslim political elite also contributed to it. 

e The institutional response of the state to deal with the grievances of 
minorities paved the way for a new political binary: the Hindu 
majority as a victim of Muslim appeasement versus Muslims as a 
victim of communalism in the mid-1980s. 


Muslims as a defined national minority! 


In the post-1992 period, a third feature of being a minority, namely, 
backwardness and marginalization, evolved. In 1992, the National 
Commission for Minorities Act was passed, which led to the establishment of 
the National Commission for Minorities (NCM) in May 1993. The act, in 
principle, recognized the need to evaluate the reasons behind the relative 
marginalization of those religious communities which were recognized as 
minorities at least at the state level. 

Following this mandate, the Government of India notified five religious 
communities: Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, Buddhists and Zoroastrians 
(Parsis) as national religious minorities in October 1993. This list was 
amended in 2014, when Jains were notified as a national minority. 

Does the act of defining minorities at the national level symbolize a 
departure from the established constitutional principle? Or is it an extension 
of the principle—an attempt to fill up the emptiness of the official category 
called ‘minority’? 


Indian courts have responded to these questions in an elaborated manner. 
The judiciary has conceptualized the ‘distinctiveness’ as the decisive legal 
criterion. In addition, the courts have also given emphasis to the spatial 
location of a social group to interpret religious and/or linguistic 
distinctiveness. 

The famous DAV College case of 1971, for instance, very clearly offers us 
a broad legal principle to recognize a minority. Discussing the 
interrelationship between Articles 29 and 30 of the Constitution, the Supreme 
Court conceptualizes ‘distinctiveness’ as the decisive legal criterion.® 

The court also discussed the spatial location of a social group to 
substantiate and concretize its own interpretation of religious and/or linguistic 
distinctiveness. It is argued: 


Though there was a faint attempt to canvas the position that religious or linguistic 
minorities should be minorities in relation to the entire population of the country, in our 
view they are to be determined only in relation to the particular legislation which is sought 
to be impugned, namely that if it is the state legislature, these minorities have to be 
determined in relation to the population of the state [. . .] It is undisputed, and it was also 
conceded by the State of Punjab, that the Hindus of Punjab are a religious minority in the 


state though they may not be so in relation to the entire country.” 


The observation that a minority should always be recognized at the level of 
the state has actually evolved into a legal principle in later years. For 
instance, in the T.M.A. Pai case, the Supreme Court once again asserted, 
“With regard to a state law, the unit to determine a religious or linguistic 
minority can only be the state.’ !° 

The notification of a few ‘national religious minorities’ by the Central 
government is not seen as a deviation from established legal principles, 
especially by statutory bodies like the the NCM. In an official note to the 
ministry of home and the nodal ministry, dated 30 July 1997, the NCM 
clarifies: 


A national-level minority shall have the status of a minority in the entire country 
irrespective of its local population. This will be so even in a state, region or district where 
such a minority is factually not a minority in numerical terms. In a particular state, a 


religious community which is not a national minority recognized by the NCM Act (like the 


Jews and Bahai) may be recognized as a regional minority.!1 


This note also makes another interesting point to justify the government 
notification of 1992. Evoking the constitutional commitment to affirmative 
action, it is argued: 


There is thus nothing in the Constitution making it doubtful whether minorities based on 
religion or language can be lawfully identified as particular classes of citizens requiring 
special protections and safeguards. On the contrary, all intrinsic aid to the interpretation of 
the Constitution, as also the up to date judicial trend, point out that religious minorities— 
like religion-based Scheduled Castes—can be treated as specific identities entitled to special 
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protection by the state. 
The relationship between ‘distinctiveness’ and ‘backwardness’ as the two 
determining principles to define a religious group as a constitutional 
minority, we must note, is not a fully resolved legal issue. There is a strong 
possibility that distinctiveness might be understood primarily in terms of the 
numerical inferiority of a community in a particular geo-cultural context; 
hence, the spatial location of a group becomes a significant point of reference 
for the judiciary to identify a minority at the state level. 

On the other hand, backwardness is a much broader concept, which points 
towards various national-level processes of social exclusions. In this case, a 
community of backward communities living in different spatial locations may 
also be interpreted as a minority, with reference to national population of 
different social—religious groups. 

For example, Muslims in the state of Bihar constitute a distinct religious 
community; therefore, they are recognized as a state minority. At the same 
time, Muslims are also recognized as a national minority by the NCM Act, 
1992, as their overall ‘development’ at the national level has been an 
important policy concern. 

In other words, if a minority is to be defined with regard to a national law, 
the national status of a community has to be taken into consideration; 
however, if it is a ‘state legislature, these minorities have to be determined in 
relation to the population of the state’. (1971 AIR 1737, 1971 SCR 688). 


The contest between ‘undefined minority’ and ‘defined minority’ found an 
interesting manifestation in relation to the recent debate on citizenship. In 
July 2016, the government introduced the Citizenship Amendment Bill in the 
Lok Sabha. The bill amends the Citizenship Act, 1955, to make illegal 
migrants who are Hindus, Sikhs, Buddhists, Jains, Parsis and Christians from 
Afghanistan, Bangladesh and Pakistan eligible for Indian citizenship. The 
‘Objective of the Bill’ statement states: 


Many persons of Indian origin including persons belonging to . .. minority communities 
from the aforesaid countries have been applying for citizenship under Section 5 of the Act, 
but are unable to produce proof of their Indian origin. Hence, they are forced to apply for 
citizenship by naturalization under Section 6 of the Act, which, inter alia, prescribes twelve 
years residency as qualification for naturalization in terms of the Third Schedule to the Act. 
This denies them many opportunities and advantages that may accrue only to the citizens of 
India, even though they are likely to stay in India permanently. It is proposed to amend the 
Third Schedule to the Act to make applicants belonging to minority communities from the 
aforesaid countries eligible for citizenship by naturalization in seven years instead of the 
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existing twelve years. 
The bill, as it appears, relies heavily on the defined category of ‘religious 
minority’ in only three neighbouring countries (Afghanistan, Bangladesh and 
Pakistan) where Muslims are in the majority. In this sense, the bill seems to 
underline the argument that the religious configuration of minority—majority 
in India is inextricably linked to a few particular countries of South Asia.'4 
Four crucial issues are important to underline here: 


e In 1992, a process of defining the minorities on a permanent basis 
began. 

e Only five national religious minorities have been notified by the 
state. This does not apply to the linguistic minorities. 

e A minority can only be identified at the state level for the purpose of 
constitutionally recognized minority rights. However, for identifying 
the backwardness and marginalization of a community as a minority, 
the national status of the minority would be taken into consideration. 

e This overlapping and contradiction between the national status of 
five religious communities as national minorities and the legal 


principle that a minority shall always be identified at the state level 
has contributed a lot to the actual politics. 


Muslim as a minority and ‘Sabka Saath’ 


We must remember that the NCM Act of 1992 was an outcome of the post— 
Babri Masjid Congress politics. The move to declare five religious 
communities as national minorities, in a way, also strengthened the already 
worked out imagination of ‘Hindu majority’. It had now become easier for 
Hindu essentialists to argue that minorities, especially Muslims, are appeased 
and pampered at the national level. This argument evolved into political 
rhetoric in the mid-1990s to underline Hindu subjugation. 

The UPA regime initiated some interesting academic politics of minority. 
Such politics had two very clear facets—it was primarily concerned with 
appointing various study-based commissions and, at the same time, it aimed 
at deconstructing the minority category. 

The manner in which Muslims are differentiated from other minority 
religious groups in the post-2000 period, especially after the publication of 
the Sachar Committee Report, is a revealing example of this politics. No 
doubt that the report was successful in legitimizing Muslim backwardness as 
a political issue, but this study did not have any direct impact on the actual 
socio-economic status of Muslims (as revealed by the Post-Sachar 
Evaluation Report, 2014). 

Yet, the report emerged as a symbol of Muslim appeasement. The BJP 
appropriated it to produce a powerful narrative of equality-based affirmative 
action. The slogan ‘Sabka Saath, Sabka Vikas’ is often presented as 
‘development of all and appeasement of none’. In fact, Muslim appeasement 
has become the dominant narrative in Indian politics. No political group is 
interested in deviating from this majoritarian impulse in the name of 
opposing appeasement! 

The debate on the minority status of Jamia is a very relevant example. 
Jamia Millia Islamia (university) was established in 1920 by a section of 
Muslims as a ‘nationalist’ educational institution. It became a central 


university in 1988. The university continued to function as a secular 
institution; yet, its minority character has always been a contested issue. 

The creation of the National Commission for Minority Educational 
Institutions (NCMEJ) in 2004 gave a new twist to Jamia’s minority status 
debate. The UPA 1 government established the NCMEI to respond to the 
promises it had made in its manifesto. This specific body was formed 
primarily to protect the rights of minorities to establish and administer the 
educational institutions of their choice. 

The Jamia Teachers Association and the Jamia Old Boys’ Association filed 
petitions in 2006 to NCMEI demanding that at least 50 per cent of students 
from the Muslim community should be admitted. It was also argued that 
appropriate action should be taken against the vice chancellor and registrar of 
the university for the non-implementation of the mandate of the Jamia Millia 
Islamia Society. 

Responding to these arguments, the NCME1 in its judgement says: 


(We) [. . .] have no hesitation in holding that the Jamia was founded by the Muslims for the 
benefit of Muslims and it never lost its identity as a Muslim minority educational 
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institution, hence, Jamia is a minority educational institution. 

The 1988 Jamia Acct tells us that Jamia is open to all and it is bound to follow 
the reservation policy of the government of India. The NCMEI judgement, 
however, gives a different interpretation. It recognizes Jamia as a Muslim 
minority institution. Since the 93rd Constitution Amendment Act ensures that 
minority institutions are exempted from following the national reservation 
policy, it becomes possible for Jamia to provide reservation to Muslims. 

Muslims in the Jamia case are interpreted as national minorities by relying 
entirely on the principle of cultural distinctiveness. It simply means that the 
principle of backwardness is not considered applicable to minority-run 
institutions. In other words, the subgrouping of national minorities—with 
regard to socio-economic backwardness proposed by the Sachar Committee 
and the Ranganath Misra Commission—is not taken into consideration. 

This poses an apparent contradiction. On the one hand, there is a demand 
to expand the scope of the SC category so that Muslims and Christians Dalits 


may get the benefit of reservation. On the other hand, there is no reservation 
for Muslims Dalits and Christian Dalits in the Muslim and Christian 
minority-run institutions such as Jamia and St Stephens.!° 

It is apparent that defining a religious minority at the national level is an 
unsettled issue. The judiciary as well as the Parliament must offer a solution 
to the tension between the principle of distinctiveness and the principle of 
backwardness. 

The minority status of Muslims of India has now become a highly 
contested issue—not merely for the Muslims but also for all those who 
believe in the political morality envisaged by the Constitution of India. 
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Muslims as Backward 


‘Sir, you did not say anything on it’! 


Demand to include Dalit Muslims have been raised for last one and half decades [.. .] the 
Presidential Order, 1950 eventually confined [sic] SC status to Hindus [. . .] Sir, I request 
the government to amend the Presidential Order, 1950 so as to add [the] word ‘Muslim’ in 
it along with Hindu, Sikh and Buddhist so that the Arzal Muslims who constitute 0.8 per 
cent of population improve their social, educational and economic status and participate in 


the process of nation building.4 


—Fjaz Ali, MP, Rajya Sabha Proceedings, 2 December 2009) 


Husain Dalwai: Sir, I have a question. We have raised the question of Dalit Muslims and 


Dalit Christians. You did not say anything on it.2 


Thawar Chand Gehlot (minister for social justice and empowerment): Sir, these two 
groups do not figure in the list of those social groups which are recognized as Scheduled 
Caste under the Indian constitutional system. This question is under judicial consideration 
before the honourable Supreme Court. If a situation emerges after the judicial verdict, this 


would be taken up for discussion. Otherwise, the government does not approve of it. 


—Rajya Sabha debate, 8 December 2014 


Muslim backwardness, or exclusion, emerged as one of the most dominant 
political issues after the publication of the Sachar Committee Report in 2006. 
The findings of the report were used to reiterate the demand for a specific 
policy package for Muslims. It was stridently argued that addressing Muslims 
as a backward community (such as the SC, ST, OBC) should not be 
interpreted as a deviation from constitutional principles and/or secularism. 
This enthusiasm for a policy package for Muslims eventually died down 
after the 2014 elections. In my view, the BJP government refused to 
acknowledge the backwardness of Muslims as a legitimate policy concern. 
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The impact of this straightforward refusal was so powerful that within a 
period of three years, all the so-called secular political parties, including the 
Congress, lost interest in what used to be called the agenda of ‘Muslim 
empowerment’! 

Interestingly, public discussions on Muslim empowerment continue to 
revolve around the resolves and political moves of major political parties. 
Internal debates among Muslims, especially the imagination of Muslim 
victimhood envisaged by Muslim elites, have not been systematically 
analysed so far. This is what this chapter attempts do. It tries to unpack 
various shades of contemporary Muslim politics of social justice, especially 
its ‘Dalit Muslim’ version. The chapter raises two very basic questions: 

First, how do Muslim political groups conceptualize the idea of social 
justice in postcolonial India, especially in the 1990s? 


Source: Vikram Nayak. 


Second, how do these different notions of social justice deal with the 
question of Muslim/Islamic homogeneity? 


These internal debates, I believe, not only introduce us to the various 
interpretations of ‘Muslim backwardness’ but also underline a crucial link 
between the state’s affirmative action and the changing nature of Muslim 
politics of backwardness. 


Dalit Muslims are Indians, and yet Islam is alien! 


The legal—constitutional schema that India as a republic adopted after 1950 
transformed terms such as ‘minority’, ‘Scheduled Caste’, and ‘Scheduled 
Tribe’ into secular administrative categories to respond to various forms of 
sociological and cultural diversity. 

For instance, if a social group is culturally/religiously/linguistically distinct 
and numerically inferior, it might be recognized as a minority; if a social 
group had experienced caste discrimination and/or untouchability in the past, 
it would be included in the Scheduled Castes list; and the indigenous 
communities or tribes are to be officially recognized as Scheduled Tribes. 
Since minority, SC and ST (and later the Other Backward Classes, the OBC) 
are conceived as open secular administrative templates, no social group, 
technically speaking, would become a permanent constituent of these 
official—secular classifications. 

An important question arises here: If the rights of minorities are primarily 
concermed with the protection of cultural/religious distinctiveness, why do we 
need to discuss the socio-economic and educational backwardness of 
members of officially recognized minority groups? This question is important 
because the Constitution makes provisions to identify the backwardness of 
social groups and encourages the state to design appropriate policies to tackle 
this backwardness. 

The Report of the First Backward Classes Commission is a revealing 
example of this point. The commission, popularly known as the Kaka 
Kalelkar Commission, intended to identify the backwardness of the non-SC 
and non-ST communities. The commission’s response to Muslim 
backwardness, especially in relation to caste-based social stratification among 
Muslims, is very intriguing. The report notes: 


There were representatives on behalf of some Muslim organizations asking that all Muslims 
should be treated as backward and be given educational aid and adequate representation in 
government service. It would not be fair, or just, to list all Muslims as socially and 
educationally backward. Officially, Muslims do not recognize any caste. It must be said to 
the credit of Islam that it did not compromise its position in the matter of untouchables [. . .] 
gradually, however, Islamic society in India succumbed to the influence of caste and lost its 
pristine purity. The racial distinction of Mughal and Pathan, Shaikh and Syed has been 
maintained though, without any sense of social inferiority. We have recognized this 
deterioration that has overcome Muslim society today and added the names of such 
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backward communities found among them in [the] list of other backward classes. 
Despite identifying the internal divisions among Muslims, the report does not 
give adequate attention to crucial sociological differences in the wider 
context of affirmative action. It lists the relative marginalization of those who 
are socially/culturally treated as inferior in a somehow mechanical manner, 
simply abiding by the Nehruvian policy of non-interference in the affairs of 
minorities. 

The Presidential Order, 1950 (that has been amended twice), is another 

relevant example, which actually restricts the entry of Muslim and Christian 
castes into the SC list. The order says: 


The castes, races or tribes or parts of, or groups within, castes or tribes [. . .] shall, in 
relation to the States to which those Parts respectively related, be deemed to be Scheduled 
Castes. 


However, this general definition of Scheduled Castes is further clarified. The 
next paragraph of the order notes: 


No person who professes a religion different from the Hindu, the Sikh or the Buddhist 
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religion shall be deemed to be a member of a Scheduled Caste. 
Here it is clear that in order to avail of the benefit of SC reservation, the 
members of the identified scheduled castes would have to stay within the 
Hindu fold. Socially backward Muslims and Christians are not entitled to SC 
reservation. This does not apply to the ST and OBC categories though. 
Muslim and Christian communities can be included in the ST and OBC lists. 
In other words, conversion to Christianity and Islam by the weaker sections is 


officially identified as a serious challenge to the very nature of affirmative- 
action policies. 

The view that the purpose of reservation is to reform and protect the 
integrity of Hindu society seems to prevail in recent years. The Dissent Note 
of the member secretary of the Misra Commission is a good example. This 
note argues: 


The positive discrimination on the ground of social and economic backwardness arising out 
of untouchability was granted to certain castes professing Hinduism with the objective of 
achieving the constitutional guarantee of equality [. . .] Both Islam and Christianity are 
religions, which originated outside India. These came from foreign lands to India along 
with traders, invaders and preachers/missionaries over a period of time spanning hundreds 
of years and firmly established themselves as more and more indigenous people converted 
from their religion to Islam/Christianity. Both are religions that do not recognize caste. It 
may be extremely difficult to hazard a guess about the number of the progeny of such 
traders/invaders/preachers/settlers from foreign lands and Scheduled Castes who converted 
the present population of Muslims/Christians in India. What can, however, be said with an 
element of certainty is that a vast majority of Muslims and Christians in India today 


comprise the converts and their progeny.’ 


This observation very clearly establishes that the purpose of reservation in 
India is simply to reform Hinduism. It is asserted that those communities 
which had opted out of the original Hindu religion in the past are not entitled 
to positive discrimination simply because of two reasons: 


(a) Embracing Islam or Christianity means accepting a faith that is 
intrinsically alien to the caste-based Indian social order. 
(b) Leaving Hinduism means the end of exploitation based on untouchability. 


In this sense, the freedom of religion, both in terms of ‘propagation of 
religion’ as well as accepting other religions is understood with reference to 
an unstated order of religions. The religions of Indian origin—Hinduism, 
Sikhism, Buddhism and Jainism—constitute the core of Indian religiosity in 
this schema, while Islam and Christianity are seen as floating external ideas. 


Yes, Muslims are backward! Two perspectives, four positions 


Let us look at Muslim intellectual political responses to the question of 
Muslim backwardness. For the sake of clarity, I discuss two broad 
perspectives on Muslim reservation. The first perspective, which I call the 
‘Muslim unity perspective’, argues that Muslims as a whole are backward 
and marginalized. Therefore, it is important to develop a kind of social justice 
regime that could address the problems and issues of all Muslims in India. 
The internal caste/class differences, it is claimed, need to be solved internally, 
at the community level, through negotiations, so that the collective strength 
of all Indian Muslims could be used to bargain with the state. 

The second perspective, which could be called the Muslim Pasmand 
perspective, highlights the internal divisions, especially the caste differences, 
among Muslims. It shows that Muslims, like Hindus, are divided on caste 
lines. The upper caste, which is also an upper class, uses the social hierarchy 
to subjugate backward/lower-caste Muslims. Thus, the empowerment of 
marginalized Muslims should be taken up as the most important agenda, not 
only for the internal democratization of the Muslim community but also to 
achieve real and legitimate social justice in India. 

For the purpose of discussion, I examine the ideas and politics of four 
leading Muslim political intellectuals of north India. The choice of these 
political elites is not entirely arbitrary. Factors such as political experience, 
caste background, educational training, professional career and, above all, 
their public presence as Muslim figures have been taken into consideration. 

Instead of describing who does what, let us talk about the following four 
questions, which simply try to find logical coherence in the ideas of these 
political ideologues, especially in relation to social injustice and social 
justice. 


1. What is ‘injustice’? 

2. What are the sources of this injustice? 

3. What is to be done to deal with this injustice? 

4. What are the justifications? What is the scope of social justice? 


‘Universalize reservation for Muslims!’ 


The late Syed Shahabuddin, who was Syed by caste (an Ashraf caste), had a 
brilliant career as a civil servant before joining active politics in 1977. He 
was an ex-MP. Shahabuddin established the first Muslim political coalition 
on the question of the Babri Masjid in 1987. 


What is ‘injustice’? What are the sources of this injustice? 

For Shahabuddin, the centralization of power is the most important problem 
in the Indian system. Because of this centralization, established institutions 
are not performing the functions they are expected to. Shahabuddin identifies 
two aspects of this centralization. First, there is a lack of adequate 
representation of different groups in the institutions and, therefore, power 
gets centralized. Secondly, the dominant group is not only using the state 
apparatus for its own vested interests but also trying to demolish the 
fundamental structure of the Indian state—the Nehru—Gandhi model—thus, 
there is a perpetuation of the process of centralization. He writes: 


In India we are reaching the intersection, the point of explosion. The tribal unrest, the 
militancy among the dalits, the upsurge among the OBCs, and the dissatisfaction among the 
minorities are no more than signals [. . .| They (dominant group) promise all that [sic] 
everything except land to tiller, living wages to workers, proportional reservation of public 


employment, universal and compulsory education.® 


What is to be done to deal with this injustice? 
Shahabuddin thinks that reservation for all Muslims could be a possible way 
out. However, we find two very different positions taken by him on this 
question. Initially, he argued that in the case of Indian Muslims, caste identity 
could not be separated from religious identity. He noted that the reservation 
for backward Muslims was, sociologically, a valid demand. However, this 
demand should be seen in relation to the wider Muslim demand for OBC 
status. Therefore, he opposed the SC status for Muslim Dalits in 2004.9 

But, later, his position changed. In his introductory speech at the Muslim 
Convention for Reservation in 2009, he accepted the Dalit Muslim demand 
for reservation. He said: 


The Muslim community should have a separate sub-quota as a backward class, in 
proportion to its national/state population and its relative backwardness, as determined on 
the basis of uniform prescribed parameter [. . .] The Muslim sub-communities, which are on 
par with SCs and which have [in] some state[s] been included in the OBC lists, should be 
admitted to the SC list and the religious bar in the Constitutional (SC) Order, 1950, issued 
under Article 341 of the Constitution should be included and Para 3 of the Order should be 
deleted. In order to fulfil the sub-quota of 10-15 per cent for the minorities and meet the 
demands of other groups, [the] Central government must move [the] SC to remove the bar 
of 50 per cent on total reservation, if necessary by legislation, because a uniform bar for the 
entire country which has varying number of backward classes with varying levels of 
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backwardness in different states is neither rational nor necessary. | 
What are the justifications? What is the scope of social justice? 
Shahabuddin gives two justifications: one is legal while the other is 
theoretical. According to him, Article 16 (4) of the Constitution, which says: 
‘Nothing in this article shall prevent the State from making any provision for 
the reservation of appointments or posts in favour of any backward class of 
citizens which, in the opinion of the State, is not adequately represented in 
the services under the State,’ could also be read differently. He argues that 
Muslims could be recognized as a backward class under the purview of 
Article 16 (4) of the Constitution because this article does not specifically 
mention that a religious community cannot be recognized as a backward 
class. 

In order to understand this reading of the Constitution, let us look at his 
theoretical justification. He proposes a theory of ‘universal reservation’. 
According to him, ‘I would have no problem with a modified reservation 
system which breaks up the artificial conglomerates of SCs, STs OBCs and 
minorities and introduces a regime of universal reservation with separate 
quotas for every identifiable and self-conscious subgroup (religious, caste, 
racial, geographic, linguistic and cultural) in proportion to its population 
and its index of backwardness at every operational level. Even if, in the event 
of a Muslim quota under the present system, any Muslim subgroup which 
comprises more than 1 per cent of the total population wishes to have its own 
sub-quota, I have no objection, though it may weaken the bargaining capacity 
of the community in other respects.’ !! 
So, for Shahabuddin, social justice is: 


1. All Muslims should be given reservation under the OBC category 
because they are backward and more so because the fruits of 
reservation need to be distributed among all groups. 

2. There should be a creamy-layer provision, based on the socio- 
economic conditions of Muslims. 

3. Muslim Dalits should be included in the SC list. 

4. There should be a sub-quota for Muslim subcommunities in the 
proposed Muslim quota. 

5. Reservation should also be given in the private sectors. 


‘Quota/Sub-quota!’ 


The late Iqbal Ansari was Ansari by caste (an Ashraf caste). He was a retired 
professor of English at Aligarh Muslim University. He is the author of two 
seminal works—one on minorities and the other on Muslim political 
representation. Ansari was also an active human rights activist. 


What is ‘injustice’? What are the sources of this injustice? 
Ansari’s work is based on two assumptions: 


(a) There are some collective identifiable interests of a pan-Indian Muslim 
community. 

(b) Reservation is an essential means to safeguard these collective interests in 
the existing legal—constitutional framework. !* 


Ansari focuses on the question of under-representation. For him, Muslims as 
an identifiable social category are under-represented in all spheres, including 
services and legislative bodies in postcolonial India. This unjust 
representation is the root cause of all problems. Ansari’s position on the 
Mandal Commission’s recommendations, especially with regard to non- 
Hindu OBCGs, may be taken as an example to elaborate this point. 

According to him: 


The Mandal Commission’s mandate—qualitative and quantitative—based not on empirical 
study of Muslim social reality but deductionist logic, which made it fix [it at a] grossly low 
level, i.e., 52 per cent of backwardness among Muslims [. . .] it never occurred to [the] 
Mandal Commission to go into the issue of discrimination, neglect and intolerance that 
Muslims routinely faced because of the strong sub-group loyalty of all Hindus and because 
of ‘otherness’ imposed upon Muslims, especially in the Hindi belt and Gujarat. If the 
commission’s concern for social justice had been extended to Muslims, it should have 
recommended a separate quota for at least those Muslim groups whom it had identified as 
OBCs. Why did Mandal’s concern for justice not make him recommend a separate quota 
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for backward Muslims 
What is to be done to deal with this injustice? 
Ansari gives three very clear-cut legal—constitutional answers. 


1. Following Shahabuddin, he too asserts that Article 16(4) can also be 
read to include all Muslims in the OBC lists as a backward class. In 
addition, he goes one step further and suggests that the word 
‘minorities’ should be included in the text of Articles 15(4) and 16 
(4). 

2. Ansari suggests that all Muslims should be included in the OBC lists. 
However, a sub-quota within this category could be reserved for 
those castes which are traditionally ‘backward’. He also suggests that 
a new method of determining the creamy layer should be worked out. 
In case of the non-availability of suitable candidates from these 
‘backward’ castes, the remaining share in the sub-quota could be 
made available to the general Muslims. 

3. If the entire Muslim community is not provided reservation, there 
should be a fixed quota in the existing OBC quota for OBC Muslims. 
Ansari says: ‘T hold the opinion that in any formulation on 
reservation for Muslims, the creamy layer, defined in terms of 
education, income and occupation, must be excluded irrespective of 
racial or country origin over a millennium, and that backwardness 
needs to be redefined taking into account socio-economic changes 


among Muslims.’ !4 


What are the justifications? What is the scope of social justice? 


Ansari justifies his vision of social justice on two counts. 


1. There are some very specific Muslims problems, such as wider 
discrimination and a sense of insecurity, which need to be recognized 
with regard to Muslim marginalization. Therefore, the demand for 
declaring the Muslim community as a backward class is legally as 
well as constitutionally justifiable. (Ansari, 2004) 

2. The Indian State must also recognize recent international forms of 
affirmative action, especially UN initiatives related to minority 
rights. So the demand for reservation is also justified on the basis of 
international discourse on human rights. 


Thus, for Ansari, social justice is: 


1. Muslim reservation as an expansion of minority right. 

2. Muslim reservation, as an idea, has historical roots because it was 
very much included in the first draft of the Constitution. 

3. Internal contradictions among Muslims should be resolved by 
adopting more advanced legal mechanisms, such as a sub-quota 
within the larger Muslim quota or a quota for Muslim OBCs in the 
existing OBC quota. 


Muslim Pasmanda versus Muslim Ashrafs 


Ali Anwar is an ex-MP. He used to be the spokesperson of JD(U). Anwar is 
Ansari by caste (Arzal caste). He was a trained Hindi journalist before joining 
politics. He used to be a leftist and has worked with the Communist Party of 
India in Bihar. His book Maswat ki Jung (Battle for Equality) is considered to 
be a path-breaking study on Pasmanda Muslim politics. Ali Anwar is the 
founder leader of Pasmanda Muslim Mahaz. 


What is injustice? What are the sources of this injustice? 
According to Anwar, Muslim lower castes, or what he calls Dalits—namely 
the Ajlaf and Arzal—are the victims of four kinds of unjust systems. 


They have been socially excluded. 

. They are economically backward. 

. They are not getting the benefit of affirmative action. 
Because of their Islamic identity, they also face communal 
discrimination. 
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Apart from these factors, Anwar also points out that Muslim society in 
general faces some problems which are very specific to them.'® 

Anwar identifies various reasons behind this injustice. These reasons could 
be divided into three categories: 


1. Historical: He argues that the Muslim caste structure, which was 
under the direct influence of Hinduism, produced a similar kind of 
caste hierarchy. As a result, Muslim society is divided on caste lines 
—Ashraf, Ajlaf and Arzal. ‘This social categorization based on social 
prestige actually established a kind of unjust Muslim social order. It 
was ironic because Islamic principles do not approve of such social 
divisions. The majority of the people who got converted to Islam 
were lower-caste Hindus who found a new hope in the religion. But 
the caste system did not allow them that space even in the Islamic 
fold.’!” 

2. Political: Elaborating this problem, Anwar argues that the Ashraf 
Muslim leadership did not bother to raise the issues of Muslim 
Dalits. As a result, Muslim Dalits could not be included in the SC 
list. 

3. Social: The Mandal Commission for the first time recognized the 
position of lower-caste Muslims and recommended that they should 
be included in the OBC category. The Ashraf leadership, however, 
has been trying to capture the benefits of the Mandal Commission by 
demanding that all Muslims be recognized as OBC.!® 


What is needed to deal with this injustice? 


Ali Anwar, like Shahabuddin and Ansari, proposes four legal—constitutional 
solutions, which, in his opinion, are secular in nature: 


1. (a) The state should continue to follow a secular policy of affirmative 
action. All Muslims should not be recognized as OBC because such a 
move would reproduce the existing social hierarchies among 
Muslims; (b) The 50 per cent ceiling on reservation imposed by the 
Supreme Court should be repealed, if the government wants to give 
reservation to an economically backward class; and (c) The state 
should also develop policies to help Ashraf Muslims.!9 

2. Muslim Dalits should be included in the SC list. Article 341 should 
be amended and the SC quota should be increased. 

3. The existing Mandal regime is very significant for backward 
Muslims because it is not based on any communal categorization. 
However, before taking any position on the existing Mandal 
framework, we need to conduct a proper survey to determine the 
actual share of Muslim OBCs. 

4. Instead of a separate OBC Muslim quota under the Mandal 
dispensation, OBCs should be divided into two: (a) Most backward 
classes and (b) Other OBCs. Both categories would have Hindu and 
Muslim castes as well as people from other religions, depending on 
their socio-economic backwardness. 


What are the justifications? What is the scope of social justice? 
Ali Anwar gives three justifications for his proposals: 


1. Constitutional justification: The inclusion of Muslim and Christian 
Dalits in the SC list is justifiable because the Sikhs and the neo- 
Buddhists were given SC status after the infamous Presidential Order 
of 1950. So if the state recognizes the Dalit Muslims’ plea, it will 
defiantly widen the scope of affirmative action and social justice will 
be achieved. 

2. Political justification: The inclusion of Muslim Dalits into the SC list 


D 


will strengthen Dalit unity, which is secular in nature. In addition, 
OBC Muslims under the existing Mandal scheme enjoy the benefit of 
reservation on the basis of their socio-economic status, which is a 
non-communal scheme. This is justifiable on the basis of Indian 
secularism. 


Elaborating on his notion of secularism, Anwar says: 


The Dalit and backward-caste Muslims are all of indigenous origin, being 
descendants of converts from the oppressed castes. This is why we don’t use the 
words ‘Dalit minority’ or ‘Dalit Muslim minority’ or ‘backward caste Muslim 
minority’. We Dalits and backward castes are not a minority at all. In fact, taken 
together, we are in the majority, the ‘Bahujan’, forming over 85 per cent of the 
Indian population, despite the fact that we might follow different religions. We 
see that the politics of communalism, fuelled by both Hindu and Muslim elites, 
is aimed at dividing us, making us fight among ourselves, so that the elites 
continue to rule over us as they have been doing for centuries. This is why we in 
the Mahaz have been seeking to steer our people from emotional politics to 
politics centred on issues of survival and daily existence and social justice, and 
for this we have been working with non-Muslim Dalit and backward caste 
movements and groups to struggle jointly for our rights and to oppose the 
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politics of communalism fuelled by Hindu and Muslim ‘upper’ caste elites. 
The state should also recognize the common problem of all Muslims, 
such as communalism, and should protect the minority rights given 
in the Constitution. He also argues that there should be some general 
schemes available to deal with the issues of poor Muslim Ashrafs. 


This discussion leads us to three aspects of Ali Anwar’s notion of social 
justice: 


1. 


Internal contradictions among the Muslims need to be taken seriously 
so as to reach out to the truly marginalized Muslims. 


. Affirmative action should be based on secular principles. 
. The state has to play a more important role in dealing with social 


issues. 


‘We are opposed to reservations for Muslims as a whole!’ 


Dr Ejaz Ali (MD) is an ex-MP, Rajya Sabha, from Bihar. He is a Rayeen by 
caste (Arzal caste). He is a trained surgeon. Ali comes from a political family. 
His father-in-law was a famous Muslim leader of Bihar—Ghulam Sarwar. 
Ejaz Ali was one of the very first Dalit Muslim leaders who raised the 
question of Muslim Dalits in post-1992 Bihar. He has established the All 
India Backward Muslim Morcha in 1994. In fact, he coined the term ‘Dalit 
Muslims’ to describe backward-caste Muslims. 


What is injustice? What are the sources of this injustice? 
Ejaz Ali, like Ali Anwar, feels that the caste structure is the main problem. 
He also shares the view that Islamic principles do not recognize caste-like 
structures, but the Ashraf hegemony, which he calls ‘Syedism’, established a 
social order based on caste hierarchies. He says: ‘Almost all Muslims in India 
are descendants of local converts. Our ancestors did not come from Arabia. 
They were locals who converted to Islam: the Dalits who converted to Islam 
en masse, to escape from caste oppression under the Brahminical order.’*! 
So this unjust system of caste led to wider legal—constitutional injustice, 
which Ali believes is one of the main problems faced by present-day Dalit 
Muslims. Ali notes: 


As the law stands today, Dalit Muslims are denied reservation rights as Scheduled Castes 
although their conditions are the same as the Hindu Dalits. However, in 1950, a Presidential 
Order was passed according to which these special benefits would be available only to those 
Scheduled Castes who professed to be Hindu, and, accordingly, an amendment was made to 
Article 341 of the Constitution of India that authorizes the President to declare certain 
castes as Scheduled Castes for special benefits [. . .] We are struggling to have the 
Presidential Order rescinded so that all Dalits, irrespective of religion, enjoy the same 
benefits. In 1956, Article 341 was amended to extend the same benefits that Hindu Dalits 
enjoy to Sikh Dalits, and in 1990, this was extended to the neo-Buddhists. If these 
communities can enjoy Scheduled Caste status despite belonging to theoretically egalitarian 


religions, then why not Dalit Muslims and Dalit Christians?22 


What is needed to deal with this injustice? 


Ali classifies Ashrafs, Dalit Muslims and OBC Muslims in different 
categories. He demands that Dalit Muslims, being the most disadvantaged lot, 
be given more preferences. 

Two solutions can be identified in his writings: 


1. Muslim Dalits should be kept out of the OBC list and placed in the 
SC list. He argues: 


Under Mandal, two categories of Muslims have been included as OBCs. The 
first are the Dalit Muslims, descendants of ‘untouchable’ converts to Islam. The 
other category, which is far smaller in number, consists of the Muslim 
counterparts of social groups among Hindus recognized as OBCs, such as 
vegetable growers, milkmen, and so on. We would like the former category to be 
recognized as Scheduled Castes instead of OBCs, as is the case at present. There 
are two reasons for this. Firstly, because presently, the OBCs are given only 
benefits of reservations in government jobs and some limited concessions in the 
matter of education. On the other hand, the Scheduled Castes are provided not 
just job reservations, but also political reservations in state legislatures and the 
Parliament, and facilities such as housing schemes, interest-free loans, special 
courts to try cases of atrocities against them, and so on. As a result of these 
benefits, the Hindu Dalits have been able to make considerable headway, leaving 
the Dalit Muslims lagging far behind them. Is it not right that the Dalit Muslims 
too should be granted similar benefits so that they can also progress? Further, by 
placing the Dalit Muslims in the same category as economically, socially and 
educationally far more powerful and advanced Hindu and Muslim OBCs, they 
have been put at a considerable disadvantage. How can you expect the extremely 
poor Dalit Muslims to compete with these groups for the limited benefits that are 
provided for the OBCs? Little wonder then that it is these powerful groups who 
are comering all the advantages from the limited implementation of the 
recommendations of the Mandal Commission Report, while the Dalit Muslims 


have gained almost nothing from it. 23 


2. All Muslims should not be included in the OBC list. He says: 


We are opposed to reservations for Muslims as a whole. The Indian Constitution 
itself prohibits reservations on a communal basis, for an entire community, and 
provides for reservations only for socially and educationally backward sections 
of religious communities. Furthermore, demands for reservations for Muslims as 
a whole will only further strengthen inter-communal antagonism, and even if 
introduced, the benefits would accrue to economically and educationally better- 
off Muslims, not the Dalit Muslims, who form the vast majority of the Muslim 


population and who need such benefits the most.24 


What are the justifications? What is the scope of social justice? 
Ali gives two justifications for his understanding of reservation: 


1. Sociological and political justification: Muslims Dalits are the 
descendants of those Dalit Hindus who embraced Islam. These 
Muslim Dalits are still involved in caste-based professions which are 
considered to be socially inferior. Reservation, if they are included in 
the SC list, will not only help them in protecting their socio- 
economic rights but will also provide them an opportunity to elect 
their political representatives. 

2. Religious justification: The empowerment of Dalit Muslims will help 
in democratizing the internal structure of the Muslim community and 
establish the real and egalitarian principles of Islam. 


So what is social justice from his point of view? We can identify four very 
interesting points: 


1. Muslim caste dynamics are very crucial for making sense of the 
powerlessness of the Muslim community in India. 

2. There is a difference in the problems of Muslim Dalits and Muslim 
OBCs, and that’s why we need a package of affirmative action to 
deal with the general as well as specific problems of backward 
Muslims. 

3. Political power is also very important; for that reason, Muslim Dalits 
should be included in the SC list. 

4. Muslim unity is important, but to achieve that unity in a true sense 
the Muslim caste system should end. Islamic principles are 
egalitarian and there is no place for such social categorization in 
Islam. 


‘Dalit Muslims’ and the two norms of Muslim politics 


The term ‘Dalit Muslim’ has emerged as one of the most contested categories 
in recent years. We find that political elites like Shahabuddin and Iqbal 


Ansari did not initially use the term. Instead, they employed legal concepts 
such as ‘Muslim OBCs’ and/or ‘Muslim subcommunities’ in order to avoid 
direct discussion on the subject of internal differentiations among Muslims. 

The Muslim Pasmanda perspective, however, deliberately emphasized 
upon the term ‘Dalit Muslim’ to underline a kind of political assertion against 
the caste dominance of upper-caste Ashrafs. Ejaz Ali, who coined this term, 
forcefully argues that Dalit Muslims symbolize the inferior, backward and/or 
subjugated positions of a number of Muslim castes, known as Arzal 
biradaris. Similarly, Ali Anwar has also tried to expand the scope of the 
concept of Dalit Muslims by introducing another powerful term, ‘Muslim 
Pasmanda’ (Backward). In his opinion, the term ‘Pasmanda’ reflects the 
collective assertion of Dalit and backward-caste Muslim organizations. 

These apparent contradictions, however, do not prevent the Muslim elites 
from evolving political consensus on a case-by-case basis. In fact, the 
conflicts of ideas and positions as well as political agreements and issue- 
based consensus set the terms of Muslim political discourse, which is often 
not taken into consideration. Therefore, two aspects of this Muslim- 
backwardness discourse need to be underlined. 

First, the Muslim politics of social justice, especially its Pasmanda 
perspective, does not entirely go beyond the given notion of Muslim/Islamic 
homogeneity in India. Despite being critical of Ashraf hegemony, the 
Pasmanda movements evoke the concept of Dalit Muslim to underline a 
tension between the exploitative nature of Muslim caste practice and 
egalitarian Islamic principles. This adherence to Islamic identity helps them 
establish effective channels of communication with other Muslim groups. 

The Declaration of the Joint Committee for Empowerment, 2009, is a good 
example in this regard. It argued for the reservation of all Muslims as well as 
the inclusion of Dalit Muslims in the SC list. The declaration demands: 


The formal recognition of the Muslim community as a backward class in the light of the 
findings and recommendations of the Sachar Committee and the Misra Commission [. . .] 
the immediate publication of the Misra Commission Report, full implementation of its basic 
recommendations [. . .] and the deletion of Para 3 of the Constitution SC order 1950, issued 


under Article 341 of the Constitution for the inclusion of Muslim and Dalit Christians in the 
SC list. 


This led to the second point. We find that there is a crucial link between the 
Muslim politics of social justice and the legal—constitutional discourse. All 
Muslim groups seem to place their political agendas in the grand framework 
of minority rights and affirmative action. This explicit faithfulness to legal 
constitutionalism appears to function as a norm of Muslim politics. 

It would be interesting to observe the functioning of these norms of 
Muslim politics in the wake of radical Hindutva. This is what we discuss in 
the last few chapters of this book. 


Source: Vikram Nayak. 


7 
The Politics of Triple Talaq 


Triple talaq as an MCQ! 


The question of ‘triple talaq’ is posed as an objective-type MCQ (multiple 
choice question)! We are given two options—support it (Say yes) or oppose it 
(say no). The meaning of yes and no are also premeditated in this schema: 
Yes refers to closed Islamism, while No stands for gender equality and 
progress. 

This dominant (and somewhat stereotypical) representation of the triple 
talaq issue is based on a few strong assumptions about Muslims in general 
and Muslim men in particular: 


e The Muslims of India constitute a single, closed, homogeneous 
community, which is inevitably male-dominated. 

e This male-dominated community is governed by a few established 
Islamic norms which are highly anti-women in nature. Islamic 
religiosity as well as Islamic practices, hence, are intrinsically 
patriarchal. 

e The Islamic clergy functions as the true representative of the 
community. It has an ultimate right to interpret religious texts and, at 
the same time, speak on behalf of all Muslims. 


These convictions, interestingly, are often presented to us as hard facts—not 
merely by the government, political parties and the ulema class but also by 
those who prefer to be identified as ‘liberals’. As a result, a media-centric 
discourse of political correctness emerges, which virtually freezes any 


possibility of a nuanced and meaningful discussion on the nature and 
functions of patriarchy among Muslims. 

The recent debate on triple talaq is an example of such stereotypical public 
imagination. No one bothered to look at the arguments and positions of 
various Muslim women’s groups on the status of Muslim women in India, the 
internal debates among them on the question of Muslim patriarchy, their 
varied interpretations of the Quran and Hadith, their critical responses to the 
much-debated idea of the Uniform Civil Code and, above all, their critique of 
Muslim personal law and the role of the ulema in nurturing the anti-Muslim 
attitude of Hindutva politics. 

The triple talaq debate, surprisingly, is seen as a battle between the 
conservative ulema represented by the All Indian Muslim Personal Law 
Board (AIMPLB) and the committed BJP-led NDA government. The 
discussion in the Parliament on the triple talaq bill and, later, on the triple 
talaq ordinance seems to ignore the nuanced arguments made by Muslim 
women’s groups, especially the Bharatiya Muslim Mahila Andolan 
(BMMA). The purpose, therefore, of this chapter is to clarify and 
contextualize the public debate so as to make sense of the various aspects of 
the controversy. In addition, an attempt is made to analyse the politics of 
triple talaq in the wake of emerging Hindutva. 

Let us begin with a few frequently used terms: 


e ‘Triple talaq’ refers to a practice which empowers a man to divorce 
his wife by saying ‘talaq, talaq, talaq’ in one go. 

e ‘Mehr’ is asum of money or other property to be delivered to the 
bride by the bridegroom at the time of the nikah as a prerequisite for 
the solemnization of their marriage, as specified in the nikahnama. 

e ‘Iddat’ is the period of time (approximately three to four months) 
during which a divorced woman/widow cannot remarry another man. 

e ‘Nikah’ is a contract of marriage between a man and a woman. The 
nikahnama is a document which specifies the terms and conditions of 
this agreement. 

e ‘Sharia’ or ‘shariat’ is a collection of rules and norms that have been 


codified following the Quran and Hadith (laying out the sayings and 
acts of Prophet Muhammad). Since this codification is subject to 
various interpretations, there are various shariats among Sunnis and 
Shias. 

e ‘Nikah halala’ is also a frequently used term. Once a woman has 
been divorced, her husband is not permitted take her back as his wife 
unless the woman undergoes nikah halala, which involves her 
marriage with another man who subsequently divorces her so that her 
previous husband can remarry her. 


The practice of triple talag, we must note, is legitimate among Sunni Muslims 
of the Hanafi shariat. Although we do not have adequate statistical 
information about the sect-wise population of Muslims in India, it is believed 
that Sunni Hanafis are in the majority, at least in the northern states. But there 
are four other schools of Sunni shariat—Hanbali, Shafi, Maliki and Ahle- 
Hadith. These schools have their own interpretations of rituals and customs 
and specific norms for divorce. The AIMPLB itself recognizes this Islamic 
religious plurality in India. In fact, one of the stated objectives of the 
AIMPLB is: 


To promote goodwill, fraternity and the feeling of mutual cooperation among all sects and 
schools of thought among Muslims, and to generate the spirit of unity and coordination 
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among them for the common goal of safeguarding the Muslim Personal Law. 
There are two questions are important here: Does the AIMPLB determine the 
everyday conduct of the religiously diversified Muslim communities? If so, 
do Muslims, particularly the followers of the Hanafi shariat, practise triple 
talaq precisely because of their religious adherence to Islam? 


Muslim contestation over triple talaq 


The survey conducted by the BMMA is very relevant in this regard. The 
report, entitled ‘No More Talaq Talaq Talaq: Muslim Women Call for Ban on 
an Un-Islamic Practice’, which is based on an extensive survey, argues that 


over 92 per cent of Muslim women in India are not in favour of the practice 
of verbal triple talag. The report also discusses 117 specific cases where triple 
talaq was practised and women were divorced without their consent.? 

A close reading of these testimonies suggests that triple talaq is actually 
used by Muslim men as a legitimate religious weapon to subjugate women. 
The report finds dowry demands, not giving birth to a male child and the 
husband’s affair with another woman to be some of the main reasons for 
divorce. The report claims that these sociocultural issues produce and sustain 
various forms of patriarchal power structures. 

In order to justify this specific Indo-Muslim form of patriarchy, the report 
argues, a selective anti-women interpretation of the Quran is employed. This 
is the reason why many women are deprived of the legitimate mehr amount 
after the divorce, which is supposed to be given to them at the time of 
marriage. Evoking the centrality of the gender question, the report stridently 
contends: 


Muslim orthodoxy in India does not want to entertain any talk of personal law reform and 
the Hindu right is pushing for the Uniform Civil Code (UCC). The truth is both these 


sections are coming from extreme points-of-view and both are equally patriarchal.? 


A powerful argument in favour of Islamic reform is also asserted: 


We have to begin a process of [. . .] social reform involving the whole community and the 
elected representatives. Indian democracy allows for regulation of family matters based on 
each one’s religious texts. The Christian and the Parsi minorities have taken recourse to 
these Constitutional provisions and enacted their personal laws accordingly. It is the 
Muslim orthodoxy signified in the self-appointed personal law body that is resistant to any 
reform within the agreed framework. It is anybody’s guess as to how representative this 


body is as far as the Indian Muslim population is concerned.“ 


The writ petition filed by the Shayara Bano in the Supreme Court also makes 
a similar argument. (Though, unlike the BMMA, it favours the UCC). There 
are five main demands made by Shayara Bano in this case: 


e The divorce deed issued by her husband should be treated as illegal 
and unconstitutional as it violates Articles 14, 15, 21 and 25 of the 


Constitution. 

e Section 2 of the Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) Application Act, 
1937, should be declared unconstitutional as it seeks to recognize and 
validate talaq-e-bidat (triple talaq) as a valid form of divorce, the 
practice of nikah halala and the practice of polygamy. 

e The Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Act, 1939, should be declared 
unconstitutional as it fails to secure for Indian Muslim women 
protection from bigamy. 

e The practice of polygamy should be declared illegal and 
unconstitutional. 

e A Muslim woman whose marriage has been terminated by a valid 
and legally recognized form of talaq by her husband may remarry her 
husband without an intervening halala marriage with another man.” 

These five demands should also be read in relation to the ongoing debate on 

the UCC. The petition calls upon the state to implement the UCC (which is, 

in any case, simply a proposal!) to secure and protect the constitutional rights 
of Muslim women. But at the same time, gender-sensitive interpretations of 

Islamic texts are also evoked to condemn the practice of triple talag as an un- 

Islamic, inhuman and unconstitutional custom. In other words, Shayara 

Bano’s petition does not find any conflict between the gender-just UCC and 

the Islamic religious identity of Muslim women. 

Since Shayara Bano does not give up her Islamic identity and even goes on 
to challenge the claim made by the AIMPLB as the sole custodian of Islam, 
the AIMPLB finds it difficult to take a conventional ‘Islam in danger’ type 
position this time. The AIMPLB’s counter affidavit actually underlines an 
interesting unease. It opposes the writ petition on five grounds. It states: 


e The questions raised in the petition are matters of legislative policy. 

e Personal laws cannot be challenged as being violative of Part III of 
the Constitution. 

e The personal laws of a community cannot be rewritten in the name of 
social reform. 


e Article 44 of the Constitution of India, which envisages a Uniform 
Civil Code, is only a directive principle of state policy and is not 
enforceable. 

e Muslim personal law is based on holy scriptures—AI-Quran and 
sources based on the same.® 

The last two justifications are important. The AIMPLB poses the issue of the 

UCC as legally problematic and religiously unacceptable. If the AIMPLB 

believes that Islamic shariat (or shariats) constitutes a ‘complete way of life’, 

why is there is no demand to implement shariat laws in relation to those 

‘criminal cases’ in which Muslims are involved? 

The affidavit also uses Islam selectively to counter Shayara Bano’s 
petition. It says: 


Almost 90 per cent of Indian Muslims are Sunni Hanafi, and the rest 10 per cent consist of 
Shafais and Ahle-Hadiths. Shafais endorse the Hanafi stance on this issue that triple talaq in 
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one go constitutes effective talaq and results in the immediate termination of marriage. 
But what about Ahle-Hadiths who do not subscribe to this practice of triple 
talaq? 
It is worth mentioning that the general secretary of the Ahle Hadith, 
Maulana Asghar Ali Imam Mehdi, in an interview, said: 


We oppose the idea of triple talaq. This is not in keeping with the Quran and Hadith. We 
treat talaq said thrice in one go as one utterance only and taking full cognizance of how the 
Quran frowns upon divorce and advocates measured and patient attempts at reconciliation 
and the presence of proper ‘panches’ or wise counsel-givers in the process, we are opposed 


to this form of talaq.® 


The AIMPLB’s counter affidavit does not pay attention to this form of Islam. 
It goes on to defend not merely triple talag but also the practice of nikah 
halala, polygamy and, above all, the superiority of men over women! 

Let us sum up this highly diversified internal Muslim debate on triple 
talaq: 


e The conventional ulema representing the AIMPLB support the 


practice of triple talaq on legal as well as religious grounds. 

e The Ahle-Hadith sect of Sunnis opposes the practice of triple talaq on 
religious grounds without challenging the AIMPLB directly. 

e The BMMA opposes triple talag on religious, social and cultural 
grounds, but it is not in favour of the UCC. 

e The writ petition filed by Shayara Bano and others opposes triple 
talaq on constitutional and Islamic grounds. However, they argue for 
a gender-sensitive UCC. 


Supreme Court judgement 


In August 2017, the Supreme Court delivered its much-awaited judgement on 
the triple talaq case. Notwithstanding the media hype, this nuanced 
judgement was not adequately discussed. As a result, public discussions 
continued to revolve around the claims and counterclaims made by the two 
dominant stakeholders—the AIMPLB and the overenthusiastic government. 
Interestingly, both of them celebrated the judgement and described it legally 
appropriate and socially egalitarian! Muslim women’s groups and women 
petitioners were seen as voiceless sufferers whose cause is represented by the 
government. The question is: If it was a win-win situation for all, who was 
the loser in this case? 

The Supreme Court systematically explored the issue of triple talaq and 
tried to locate it in the realm of constitutional law. Written in a highly lucid 
and argumentative manner, the verdict made it clear that the judicial 
proceedings should be separated from media-driven political discussions. 
This clarity is invoked to argue that the triple talaq phenomenon is 
inextricable linked to the legislative competence of the Parliament and the 
task of the judiciary is simply to explicate the nuances involved in this unjust 
practice. 

There are three arguments inherent in the judgement. First, the court does 
not find any reason to interpret triple talaq or ‘talaq-e-biddat’ as a violation of 
Article 25. It is emphasized that this practice does not go against the other 
fundamental rights given to citizens, such as equality before law and the 


prohibition of discrimination on the grounds of religion, race, caste, etc. In 
fact, the court identified this practice as an inseparable constituent of Muslim 
personal law. (However, it also makes it very clear that personal law in the 
context of triple talaq only refers to the shariat governing the Hanafi School 
of Sunni Islam.) It is argued: 


We have arrived at the conclusion, that ‘talaq-e-biddat’, is a matter of ‘personal law’ of 
Sunni Muslims, belonging to the Hanafi School. It constitutes a matter of their faith. It has 
been practised by them, for at least 1400 years. We have examined whether the practice 
satisfies the constraints provided for under Article 25 of the Constitution, and have arrived 
at the conclusion, that it does not breach any of them. We have also come to the conclusion, 
that the practice being a component of ‘personal law’ has the protection of Article 25 of the 
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Constitution. 
The second argument goes beyond these legal technicalities and addresses the 
most contentious issue: the reforms in Muslim personal law. Recognizing the 
fact that triple talaq is a social—-religious problem, the judgement 
unequivocally argues that this evil practice must be banned, for creating a 
gender-just and egalitarian social order. 

At the same time, however, the court clarifies that the task of the judiciary 
is to evaluate the merits and demerits of a social question from the point of 
view of constitutional law. This statutory power does not authorize the court 
to intervene in the legislative sphere of the Parliament. Likewise, the 
judiciary cannot get involved in the religious sphere of the communities 
either. If a religious practice becomes socially complicated, the Parliament— 
being the representative body—should come forward and initiate the process 
of reforms, including in the realm of personal laws. 

This reasoning is justified on historical grounds. The court argues that the 
reforms to personal law in India, with regard to socially and culturally 
unacceptable practices in different religions, have transpired only by way of 
legislative intervention. The Constitution empowers the Parliament to make 
adequate laws to reform religious practices. The Parliament, it is strongly 
emphasized, may follow this constitutional route to set aside the practice of 
triple talaq. The court observes: 


We understand that it is not appropriate to tender advice to the legislature, to enact law on 
an issue. However, the position, as it presents in the present case, seems to be a little 
different. Herein, the views expressed by the rival parties are not in contradiction. The 
Union of India has appeared before us in support of the cause of the petitioners. The stance 
adopted by the Union of India is sufficient for us to assume, that the Union of India 
supports the petitioners’ cause. Unfortunately, the Union seeks at our hands, what truly falls 
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in its own. 
The third argument underlines the most interesting aspect of the triple talaq 
controversy. The court finds that all stakeholders—the women petitioners, the 
government and the AIMPILB—agree that the practice of triple talaq is a 
social evil and must be stopped. However, they propose different possible 
routes to get rid of this perverted custom. 

The government and the main petitioners in the case claimed that that this 
practice should be banned by the judiciary. The AIMPLB, on the other hand, 
questioned the judicial intervention and asserted that triple talaq, being a 
social problem, should be resolved by the Muslims themselves. The court 
recognizes the merit of these two conflicting claims for making a crucial 
distinction between the problem and the proposed solutions. Invoking the 
‘advisory’ submitted by the AIMPLB as evidence to show its commitment 
for eradicating triple talaq (see Box 1 on the following page), the court 
observes: 


A perusal of the above affidavit reveals, that the AIMPLB has undertaken to issue an 
advisory through its website, to advise those who enter into a matrimonial alliance, to agree 
in the nikahnama, that their marriage would not be dissolvable by ‘talaq-e-biddat’. The 
AIMPLB has sworn an affidavit to prescribe guidelines, to be followed in matters of 
divorce, emphasizing that ‘talaq-e-biddat’ be avoided. It would not be incorrect to assume, 
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that even the AIMPLB is on board, to assuage the petitioner’s cause. 
Keeping this broad consensus in mind, the court proposes two practical 
solutions: (a) The Parliament should make a law to ban triple talaq within a 
period of six months and (b) Until the law is passed, triple talaq as a practice 
must be treated as legally invalid. It is stated: 


Till such time as legislation in the matter is considered, we are satisfied in injuncting 
Muslim husbands, from pronouncing ‘talaq-e-biddat’ as a means for severing their 
matrimonial relationship. The instant injunction, shall in the first instance, be operative for a 


period of six months. If the legislative process commences before the expiry of the period 
of six months, and a positive decision emerges towards redefining ‘talaq-e-biddat’ (three 
pronouncements of ‘talaq’, at one and the same time)—as one, or alternatively, if it is 
decided that the practice of ‘talaq-e-biddat’ be done away with altogether, the injunction 
would continue, till legislation is finally enacted. Failing which, the injunction shall cease to 


operate. !? 


Box 1: Affidavit submitted by the AIMPLB 


‘T am the Secretary of All India Muslim Personal Board will issue an advisory through its 
Website, Publications and Social Media Platforms and thereby advise the persons who perform 
‘Nikah’ (marriage) and request them to do the following:- (a) At the time of performing 
‘Nikah’ (marriage), the person performing the ‘Nikah’ will advise the Bridegroom/Man that in 
case of differences leading to Talaq, the Bridegroom/Man shall not pronounce three divorces 
in one sitting since it is an undesirable practice in shariat; (b) That at the time of performing 
‘Nikah’ (Marriage), the person performing the ‘Nikah’ will advise both the Bridegroom/Man 
and the Bride/Woman to incorporate a condition in the ‘Nikahnama’ to exclude resorting to 
pronouncement of three divorces by her husband in one sitting. 


I say and submit that, in addition, the Board is placing on record, that the Working Committee 
of the Board had earlier already passed certain resolutions in the meeting held on 15th & 16th 
April, 2017 in relation to Divorce (Talaq) in the Muslim community. Thereby it was resolved 
to convey a code of conduct/guidelines to be followed in the matters of divorce particularly 
emphasizing to avoid pronouncement of three divorces in one sitting. A copy of the resolution 
dated April 16, 2017 along with the relevant Translation of Resolution Nos. 2, 3, 4 & 5 relating 
to Talaq (Divorce) is enclosed herewith for the perusal of this Hon’ble Court and marked as 
Annexure A-1 (Colly) [Page Nos. 4 to 12] to the present Affidavit.’ 


The reception to the judgement was very interesting. Despite the fact that 
triple talag as a practice had been banned by the judiciary, the AIMPLB 
welcomed the verdict. The official statement issued by the board said, “The 
judgement vindicates our stand and ensures the fundamental right of citizens 
of this country to freely profess and practise their religious faith/beliefs.’!° 

This overtly positive reading actually underlined the nature of AIMPLB’s 
politics. The public image of the board as a representative body of Muslims is 
legitimized by the court. In such a scenario, the judgement is seen as 
favourable and supportive. Since the court has asked the Parliament to make 
a new law considering the claims of all the stakeholders, there is a possibility 
for the AIMPLB to reclaim its status as the apex Muslim religious 


organization. If the AIMBLB is invited to participate in the deliberation on 
the proposed new law (the way it happened in 1985 during the Shah Bano 
case), the conservative ulema would be able to secure their lost legitimacy as 
Muslim representatives. 

The BMMA’s strident opposition to triple talag and the UCC also find 
resonance in this ruling. The court has asked the Parliament to make a 
Muslim divorce law, and the issue of the UCC is clearly separated from it. 
This legal clarity is actually employed by the BMMA to make a case for a 
progressive Muslim family law. In a public letter, the BMMA makes it clear 
that the judgement is not an end in itself. It is argued: 


The Supreme Court setting aside triple talaq in its judgement [. . .] was a historical step 
forward in Muslim women’s struggle for gender justice in marriage and family matters [. . .] 
The Parliament must live up to its duty of passing a Muslim Family Law just as they passed 
the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955 and Hindu Succession Act, 1956. Justice for Indian Muslim 
women can be enabled either through amendments to the Shariat Application Act, 1937 as 
well as the Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Act, 1939 or a completely new enactment of 
Muslim personal law. BMMA has [. . .] prepared a draft Muslim Family Law based on 
Quranic tenets concerning age of marriage, mehr, talaq, polygamy, maintenance, custody of 
children, etc. These are in consonance with the Constitution of India. This government must 
now listen to the voices of progressive Muslim women [. . .] the government and [the] 
Opposition [must] stop politicizing the issue and ensure a balanced and comprehensive 
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law. 
The most enthusiastic response to the judgement came from the government. 
The government welcomed the judgement and assured Muslim women that a 
new law would be enacted to ban triple talag. Following this commitment, 
the Muslim Women (Protection of Rights on Marriage) Bill, 2017, was 
introduced in the Lok Sabha in December 2017. The statement of object of 
the bill says: 


In spite of the Supreme Court setting aside talaq-e-biddat, and the assurance of AIMPLB, 
there have been reports of divorce by way of talaq-e-biddat from different parts of the 
country. It is seen that setting aside talaq-e-biddat by the Supreme Court has not worked as 
any deterrent in bringing down the number of divorces by this practice among certain 
Muslims. It is, therefore, felt that there is a need for State action to give effect to the order 


of the Supreme Court and to redress the grievances of victims of illegal divorce. 1° 


Box 2: What is the Shah Bano case? 


Shah Bano, a sixty-two-year-old Muslim woman and mother of five, was divorced by her 
husband, a lawyer, Mohammad Ahmad Khan, in 1978. She filed a case against her ex-husband 
for maintenance (AIR 1985 SC 945). In 1985, the Supreme Court ruled in her favour and 
underlined the need for a common civil law in the country. The Supreme Court held that if the 
divorced wife is able to maintain herself, the husband’s liability ceases with the expiration of 


the period of iddat, but if she is unable to maintain herself after the period of iddat, she is 
entitled to have recourse to Section 125 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. This judgement 
created a stir in the country. The AIMPLB and other Muslim organizations launched a 
nationwide agitation against the Supreme Court ruling and the protection of Muslim personal 
law and shariat. Finally, the then Rajiv Gandhi government introduced a bill in the Parliament 
against this judgement. The new law, the Muslim Women (Protection of Rights on Divorce) 
Act, 1986, overturned the Supreme Court verdict. 


Let’s punish Muslim men! 


It is important to note that the Supreme Court judgement does not clarify the 
nature of offence if triple talaq is practised by a man. However, the 2017 bill 
proposed to make the declaration of talaq a cognizable and non-bailable 
crime. It is important to note that in the case of a cognizable offence, a police 
officer may arrest an accused person without any warrant. 

Hence, if a husband is alleged to have pronounced triple talag, he may be 
arrested by the police. Furthermore, the husband can be imprisoned for up to 
three years along with a fine. The Muslim woman, against whom talaq is 
practised, is given a right to claim subsistence allowance from her husband 
for herself and her dependant children. This allowance will be decided by a 
first-class magistrate. The woman is also entitled to seek custody of her 
minor children. 

The Congress supported the bill with a few amendments. However, it was 
severely opposed by the Opposition parties, such as the RJD, the All India 
Itehadul Muslimeen, the Biju Janata Dal, the AIADMK and the Indian Union 
Muslim League. The Lok Sabha passed the bill on 28 December 2017. 

The debate on the bill introduces us to a few inherent technical problems. 
Two important issues need to be underlined here. First, it is clear from the 
Supreme Court judgement that if a person pronounces the word ‘talaq’ three 


times with an intention to divorce his wife, it would not affect the status of 
the marriage. It means they would remain husband and wife in legal terms. 

But the bill intends to make the uttering of the word ‘talaq’ a punishable 
offence, for which a Muslim man may receive a jail term. The question 
arises: If the marriage, as a civic contract, cannot be broken by the husband 
even though he says talag three times, how could this act be treated as a non- 
bailable crime strictly in legal terms? This is what Sushmita Dev said in the 
debate on the bill in the Lok Sabha: 


This Bill is effectively bringing a matter like divorce, which is generally in the domain of 
civil jurisdiction, into the domain of criminal jurisdiction. That means, now, it is going to be 
a criminal offence and the logic behind that, as per the Statement of Objects and Reasons, is 
that it will act as a deterrent [. . .] if you make it a cognizable offence and a non-bailable 
offence and you are giving women the right of subsistence allowance, how she will ensure 
she gets this subsistence allowance and who is going to give it to her [. . .| When you 
criminalize something like this, will it alienate the Muslim community more than it already 
has? [. . .] Will you [. . .] ensure that this bill will not open up abuse of this law against 
n?l6 


Muslim men in the country in the name of protecting Muslim wome 
Secondly, the bill is based on the premise that Muslims constitute a single 
religious community and the practice of triple talaq is the only social problem 
they face. Unlike the Supreme Court judgement, the bill does not clarify that 
the custom of triple talag is prevalent only among the Hanafi Sunni Muslims. 

The government did not wait for the approval of the Rajya Sabha and 
promulgated the Muslim Women (Protection of Rights on Marriage) 
Ordinance, 2018, on 19 September 2018. The ordinance, as expected, relied 
entirely on the draft bill presented by the government in the Lok Sabha. 
Defining triple talaq as a cognizable offence, the ordinance upholds the 
provision that the accused may get up to three years imprisonment, with a 
fine. 

Nevertheless, the ordinance has three specific features. First, in order to 
qualify the nature of triple talaq as a punishable act, it makes a few new 
provisions. Triple talaq will only be recognized as a cognizable offence if 
information about it is given by the woman against whom talaq is practised. 
Moreover, if the pronouncement of talaq is reported by any person related to 


the women by blood or marriage, that would also be considered an offence.!” 


Second, the accused husband may be granted bail. However, it depends on 
the discretion of the magistrate. If the woman agrees and the magistrate is 
satisfied, a person accused of triple talaq may be release on parole.!® Third, if 
the woman is of the opinion that the offence of triple talaq may not happen in 
the future, she may approach the court to stop legal proceedings and settle the 
dispute. However, the terms and conditions of this dispute resolution will 
only be determined by the magistrate.!° 

It is obvious that the recent legislative initiatives to ban triple talaqg—the 
bill and the ordinance—are full of contradictions. Apart from the legal 
inconsistencies, these moves clearly reaffirm the assumptions about Muslims, 
which we have noted in the first section. Let us conclude this chapter by 
highlighting two aspects of the politics of triple talaq. 

First, the manner in which Muslim men are envisaged in these debates is 
highly problematic. The government seems to endorse the view that the 
protection of the rights of Muslim women can only be possible if Muslim 
men are punished—as if Muslim women do not consider themselves Muslims 
at all and their only objective is to protect their marriages! The issues raised 
by the BMMA and other Muslim women organizations, such as the economic 
empowerment of women and having an egalitarian and gender-just Islamic 
family law in India, are virtually ignored. 

Second, the government has given a new lease of life to the ulema class in 
the country in a very interesting manner. Unlike the Rajiv Gandhi 
government, which relied entirely on the AIMPLB for drafting the Muslim 
Women (Protection of Rights on Divorce) Act, 1986, the Modi government is 
very critical of the Muslim religious elite. However, the negative image of the 
AIMPLB has been tactically used to publicize the positive attitude of the 
government towards Muslim women. This undue recognition given to the 
AIMPLB has strengthened the media perception of Islamic clergy. The ulema 
have successfully carved out a space for themselves as decisive interpreters 
of religious texts. 
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The New Muslim Elite 


Thinking the unthinkable! 


I wanted a role for myself in politics . . . | approached a few political parties, including the 
Congress. I met some senior party leaders. I was thoroughly disillusioned: Missing was the 
dynamism and a sense of direction. There was little there except lust of power. And then the 
unthinkable happened. I had a chance meeting with Modi. He greeted me warmly and 


invited me to join him if I was interested in his project of nation-building. 


These were the sentiments expressed by Syed Zafar Islam in an article titled 
‘A Birthday Card to the PM’. Islam explains the causes that led him to join 
Modi’s BJP—a party which is often projected as being anti-Muslim. His 
narrative of struggle, however, is slightly different. 

He tells us that after spending considerable time in the Aligarh Muslim 
University (AMU) and IM Ahmedabad as a student, he worked in the 
financial sector. He went on to become a managing director with Deutsche 
Bank. This successful career in the banking sector did not satisfy him. As a 
politically conscious Muslim individual, Islam approached many political 
parties to carve out a meaningful space for himself in politics. According to 
him, the so-called netas disillusioned him completely. 

And, finally, as he puts it, ‘the unthinkable happened’—he met Narendra 
Modi! Islam found a great dynamism in Modi. He also realized there were a 
number of remarkable similarities he shared with him—they both came from 
humble backgrounds, had struggled a lot and both of them had ‘a sense of 
direction’. 

And the rest, as they say, is history. Islam is one of the national 
spokespersons of the BJP today. 


Islam’s self-portrayal as a pro-Modi Muslim representative certainly 
reflects a few political necessities, which virtually all BJP leaders adhere to 
these days. However, there is an element of truth in his story. He represents 
an aspirational member of the Muslim middle class—a product of the post- 
1990 liberalization era—who is not satisfied with the existing forms of 
Islamic religiosities as well as the established idioms of Muslim politics. The 
presence of this aspirational class of Muslims has not yet been recognized in 
public discourse, but its increasing influence on contemporary Muslim 
politics cannot be underestimated. 

Terms such as ‘Muslim middle class’ or ‘Muslim elites’ somehow go 
against the present-day sense of political correctness. We are forced to 
imagine Indian Muslims either as victims or as a global threat to the nation. 

The narrative of Muslim victimhood, which emerged as an official 
explanation after the publication of the Sachar report, is invoked by the so- 
called secular elite to represent themselves as guardians of Muslim interests.* 
On the other hand, Hindutva politics relies on global Islamic terrorism to 
present India’s Muslims as a potential threat. The class distinction among 
Muslims is not in the least bit important for them. 

These contradictory depictions of Muslims in India do not allow us to pay 
close attention to the internal configuration of Muslim communities, 
especially the formation of a new middle class. This chapter tries to address 
this intellectual apathy by asking two specific questions. First, is it possible to 
think of a class among the Muslims of India purely in economic terms? 
Second, how does this class influence Muslim identity in general and Muslim 
politics in particular? 


The Muslim class structure 


Pioneering research conducted by Sanjeer Alam introduces us to the complex 
economic profile of Muslims in contemporary India. His findings are based 
on the National Sample Survey (NSS) that collects information, among other 
things, on the educational status of individuals and their employment 


situation.? On the basis of this analysis, three features of the Muslim class 
structure may be identified. 

First, it is found that that globalization has not yet fully restructured class 
configuration among Muslims in India. The majority of Muslims either work 
as casual workers or they are engaged in self-employment. Only a few 
Muslims (around 19 per cent) are engaged in what are called regular salaried 
jobs. Although this economic unevenness is not entirely specific to Muslims 
(among the SCs/STs, the proportion of casual workers is very high in 
comparison to those holding regular salaried jobs), liberalization has affected 
them most. This is what the Sachar Committee also identifies. The report 
notes: 


Displacement from traditional occupations has contributed to Muslims being deprived of 
their means of livelihood and has led to economic backwardness. Despite the economic 
boom being talked about in India, today one finds that Muslims in India have had to bear 
the brunt of the so called ‘competitive’ forces unleashed by liberalization. Internal and 
external liberalization has brought with it considerable costs in terms of unemployment and 
displacement of workers who have lost their jobs to competitive companies that import 
products. Muslims, by and large, are engaged in the unorganized sector of the economy 
which rarely enjoys protection of any kind and therefore the adverse impact of liberalization 
has been more acute for them. The traditional occupations of Muslims, in industries such as 
silk and sericulture, hand and power looms, the leather industry, automobile repairing, 
garment making, have borne the brunt of liberalization [. . .] The artisans that survive have 
to face problems related to infrastructure (e.g., expensive power), expensive raw materials 
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(due to lack of subsidies), and non-availability of credit and absence of marketing support. 
However, the process of globalization can also be interpreted very differently. 
It is also possible to infer from the same set of data that the above-mentioned 
19 per cent of Muslims, who earn regular salaries, are in an advantageous 
position in comparison to poor, self-employed Muslims and casual workers. 
In such a scenario, one needs to unpack the category of ‘salaried class’ to 
avoid simplistic conclusions. After all, ‘regular salary’ does not necessarily 
contribute to the economic upward mobility of an individual. There is a 
possibility that a self-employed person may earn more than a salaried person. 

So now let us examine the second feature of the Muslim class structure. 
The salaried job may be classified into white-collar jobs and other jobs. (This 


classification is not entirely arbitrary, the NSS also uses it.) Certain positions 
held—such as managers, executives, technical and other professionals, 
administrators, teachers, clerks—may be treated as white-collar jobs. These 
forms of employment signify the relatively higher earnings of an individual 
as well as his/her social status as part of the educated elite. 

NSSO data shows that Muslims face disadvantages in accessing white- 
collar occupations. Even educated Muslims find it difficult to utilize their 
degrees in the job market. Yet, around 6 per cent of the total Muslim male 
workforce (aged twenty-five to sixty years) manages to enter into this elite 
class. The standard definition of Muslim marginalization does not apply to 
them simply because of their class background. Interestingly, caste 
differences among these educated, white-collar job-holding Muslims is rather 
insignificant—more than half of them come from upper castes, while the rest 
belong to Muslim OBCs. 

Muslim presence in the banking sector is a good example to substantiate 
this point. In a recent study, it has been found that Muslims constitute around 
3 per cent of the directors and senior executives—sixty-two of the 2324 
executives—among the BSE 500 companies.° Obviously, this number may 
be used to underline the marginalization of Muslims. But this also reflects a 
kind of serious class disparity between common Muslims and the Muslim 
economic elite. 

And this brings us to the third feature of the Muslim class structure. There 
is a minority of Muslim businessmen, landowners and traders who still have 
an important role to play in the internal makings of the power hierarchy. 
Although we do not have adequate data or any systematic study to 
demonstrate the exact status of this economic class, the extraordinary class 
divides among Muslims across the country is self-evident. 


Table 1: Occupational distribution by socio-religious communities, 2011-12 
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Source: Sanjeer Alam’s calculation from the raw data file of the National Sample Survey, 68th 
Round, 2011-12 (Alam, 2016) 
Note: Figures pertain to male workers aged 25-50 years 


Table 2: Educational attainment and access to white-collar jobs by socio-religious communities 
(2011-12) 
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Who is the Muslim elite? 


On the basis of this discussion, the Muslim community of India may be 
divided into three categories: 


e Poor and lower middle-class Muslims 
e The emerging Muslim professional elite 
e Traditional Muslim upper-class elite 


This classification, however, requires some refinement. Two important points 
need to be remembered here. 

First, the class status of rich and prosperous Muslims does not always 
function as a self-governing mechanism that leads them to take up the role of 
Muslims leaders. There are many rich and economically well-off Muslim 
individuals who do not show any interest in the social welfare of the Muslim 
community in general and Muslim politics in particular. Hence, presuming 
that rich Muslims would eventually operate as a dominant Muslim 
stakeholder is a highly misleading assumption. Although the economic 
background of an individual does affect his/her prospects as a member of the 
community elite, bearing in mind the distinction between those rich and 
powerful Muslims who prefer to join public life as Muslim figures and those 
affluent members of the Muslim community who continue to operate in the 
realms of their professional world is very important. 

Muslim public figures—MLA, MPs, the ulema, professionals and even 
those who participate in prime-time TV shows as Muslim representatives— 
actually work as ‘organic intellectuals’ in this framework. They offer 
meanings to frequently used terms related to Muslims, define various 
expressions of Muslimness and make statements about Muslim views and 
public opinion. Their own vested interests as a class gets amalgamated and 
refined in this process and equips them to make broad observations about 
Muslims or a section of Muslims as a homogeneous class. In my view, this 
group of Muslims may legitimately be called the ‘Muslim elite’. 

Rich and powerful Muslims, who do not make any claim to represent 
Muslims, also extract a symbolic value. Muslim businessmen, economically 
powerful farmers and landowners, film stars, civil servants, university 


teachers and media personalities are often counted as numbers in their 
respective professions to measure Muslim presence in various institutions. 
Many a time, this Muslim presence is misleadingly understood as a form of 
Muslim representation. This confusion between Muslim presence and the 
claims of Muslim representation produce various kinds of strange public 
debates. 

The controversy around Aamir Khan’s statements, that his wife does not 
feel secure in present-day India, is a good example. In an interview in 
November 2015, Khan said: 


[Wife] Kiran and I have lived all our lives in India. For the first time, she said, should we 
move out of India? That’s a disastrous and big statement for Kiran to make to me. She fears 
for her child. She fears about what the atmosphere around us will be. She feels scared to 
open the newspapers every day. That does indicate that there is a sense of growing 
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disquiet. 
This statement was widely debated. What was remarkable in the debate was 
Khan’s Muslim identity. A case was registered against him for showing 
disrespect towards the fundamental duties enlisted in the Indian 
Constitution.’ Many BJP—Hindutva supporters argued that Aamir Khan must 
remember that this country (Hindus!) has given him credibility as an actor 
and, therefore, his statement is ‘anti-national’ in nature. Khan was not 
invoking his Muslim identity in this case; even his so-called controversial 
statement is based on an observation by his wife, who is Hindu! 

Why is Aamir Khan recognized as a Muslim (and not as an Indian citizen) 
in this case, despite the fact that he does not claim to represent the Muslims 
of India? 

It is true that Aamir Khan does not represent Muslims; yet, his Muslim 
name is always reckoned to assess Muslim presence in the Indian film 
industry. By this logic, Khan, being an affluent person with a Muslim name, 
cannot be called Muslim elite—partly because of his strident refusal to speak 
as a Muslim and partly because of his professional identity as an actor and 
Bollywood celebrity. 


The recent tolerance/intolerance controversy also introduces us to the 
second point about the relationship between one’s economic class and his/her 
status as amember of the Muslim elite. It is often argued the internal 
class/caste differentiations among Muslims evaporate at the time of 
communal violence. Rich as well as poor Muslims are attacked and killed 
indiscriminately. 

There is an element of truth in this argument. The manner in which Ehsan 
Jafri—a rich and powerful Muslim, an ex-MP from Gujarat and someone 
who had access to the top political leaders of the country—was killed during 
the 2002 Gujarat riots, shows that class and elite status becomes irrelevant 
when Muslims are identified only as Muslims.® 

The question arises: How is one’s elite position produced and reproduced 
in such contexts? 

It is important to remember that the Muslim elite—rich and powerful 
Muslims who participate in public discussions and debates as Muslims—have 
to adjust themselves in the dominant discourse of politics. Their idioms, 
metaphors and political vocabulary evolve out of the public environment. 

For instance, Hindutva is the dominant discourse at the moment, which 
cannot be ignored by political players. The Muslim elite also respond to it in 
a number of ways. A section of the elite oppose Hindutva to assert their 
legitimacy as critical—secular Muslims, while there are Muslims who embrace 
Hindutva wholeheartedly in the name of protecting the interests of the 
community. In both cases, Hindutva is reproduced and sustained! 

These contextual responses of the Muslim elite, in any case, cannot 
guarantee that Hindutva’s anti-Muslim rhetoric will not take a violent form, 
even against those Muslims who are in their good books. In fact, it all 
depends on political—ideological requirements. If Hindu consolidation is to be 
achieved through negotiations, Hindutva would prefer a ‘good Muslims 
versus the bad Muslims’ formula and create a pool of its favourable Muslim 
leaders. However, if the objective is to create a Hindu impact to demonstrate 
the anger and assertion of Hindu pride, the ‘Muslim action—Hindu reaction’ 
theory would be the favoured mode of political action. The demolition of 
Babri Masjid and the 2002 Gujarat riots are examples of this latter form. 


Let us summarize this discussion to propose a workable conceptualization 
of the Muslim elite. 

The Muslim elites are a class of economically rich, religiously dominant, 
politically influential and culturally powerful Muslims who articulate Muslim 
views on relevant issues and debates and seek legitimacy as representatives. 


“A class for itself’ 


For the sake of analysis, I find four interesting characteristics of the 
contemporary Muslim elite—its self-perception as a class, its imagination of 
Indian Islam, its caste background and its political openness. 

We must note that the Muslim elite is not at all homogeneous. They come 
from different regions; they are involved in different professions; and the 
cultural capital they invest in public life is also different in nature. 

For instance, the new middle class of Muslim professionals consists of 
semi-urban and urban-educated Muslim professionals and upwardly mobile, 
semi-rural elites. Unlike the Muslim elites of the 1960s and 1970s, who came 
primarily from erstwhile Muslim-dominated urban centres like Hyderabad, 
Lucknow and Delhi, these new Muslim professionals belong to lower- 
middle-class Muslim neighbourhoods in metro cities, small towns and 
kasbas. 

Delhi’s Zakir Nagar, Mumbai’s Byculla, Hyderabad’s old city, Kochi, 
Ranchi and other small towns with Muslim concentrations are the places 
gradually producing an upwardly mobile set of Muslim individuals. 

This regional diversity functions in an interesting way. While these 
professionals continue to operate in their own specific areas of work, the 
aspiration to move forward transforms them from a ‘class in itself’ to ‘a class 
for itself’. 

As a class in itself, these Muslims transcend the economic class they once 
belonged to and place themselves in a relatively higher economic strata. This 
change of class also brings in a realization that they are the obvious leaders of 
the poor, marginalized Indian Muslim community. This self-consciousness 


transforms them into a class for itself—a class which recognizes its location 
and its interests. Two examples are crucial to elaborate this point. 

Nagpur-based Indian Muslim Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
(IMCCI) is a professional body that caters to the needs of Muslim 
businessmen.” One of the stated objectives of the IMCCI is to function as a 
commercial bridge between various businesses both domestically and 
globally for strengthening the economy through mutually beneficial trade and 
investment.!° The organization strongly supports foreign direct investment 
(FDI) in India. Its global vision says: 


Diverse types of FDI lead to diverse types of spillovers, skill transfers and physical capital 
flows. It enhances the chances of developing [an] internationally competitive business 
environment. It is observed that FDI plays a positive role in enhancing the economic growth 
of the host and home country as well. Taking all above mention observation [sic] into 
consideration, we, in IMCCI, very much promote foreign investment into India through us 
which is beneficial to grow our members’ business as well as to grow the economy of the 
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nation. 
This overwhelming support for liberalization, particularly for FDI in all 
sectors, simply goes against the views and perceptions of the Muslim lower 
classes about the impact of globalization, especially with regard to small- 
scale units. As a professional body which protects the interests of their 
members, the IMCCI does not show any interest in these kinds of Muslim 
anxieties. 

The Association of Muslim Professionals (AMP), a Mumbai-based 
organization, however, responds to Muslim marginalization in a different 
way. The AMP describes itself as a ‘platform for all Muslim professionals [. . 
.] to share their knowledge, intellect, experience and skills for the overall 
development of the Muslim Community.’!* This organization is led mainly 
by Muslim businessmen and white-collar professionals. The AMP has the 
following stated objectives: 


e To bring together Muslims from all walks of life to interact and co- 
operate with an objective to educate, motivate, organize and inspire. 
e To join hands in order to eradicate evil practices from our society 


which lead to untold miseries. 

e To see that the community puts its unspent energy to constructive 
use. 

e To instil a feeling of confidence among our younger generation. 

e To play a leading and active role in the development and 
transformation of Muslims into a responsible community, 
consolidating a stronger place for ourselves in Indian society and the 
global arena at large.!° 


These objectives adhere to the popular Muslim victimhood story. Although 
the AMP works on a number of projects, which they describe as ‘Muslim 
empowerment’, their position on the impact of economic liberalization on 
Muslims and issues concerning Muslim agricultural labourers are not at all 
clear. Class disparity among Muslims is completely missing in this 
imagination of the Muslim community. 

The layered management of Islam is the second unique feature of the 
contemporary Muslim elite. The conventional binary between practising 
mullah-type Muslims and the self-declared secular/liberal/cultural Muslims 
has become rather irreverent. Although there are individuals who take 
extreme essentialist positions either in supporting Islam or in rejecting it 
completely, the intensity of such provocative debates among the Muslim elite 
has considerably decreased. 

Liberal Muslims who do not practise Islam as a religion and describe 
themselves as atheists or culturally active Muslims, do not make offensive 
comments on the practice of religion per se. Likewise, the ulema elite do not 
overemphasize religion. As a result, an interesting imagination of privatized 
Islam has evolved over the years. The Muslim elite keep Islam a ‘private 
affair’ by creating a thin line between public life and religious obligations. 

This privatization fits well with the emerging form of Islamic religiosities, 
which advocates a policy of non-intervention in professional worldly affairs. 
The Tablighi Jamaat—which has become the dominant form of Sunni Islam 
in contemporary India—is a good example of this privatization of religion. 
(We have already discussed the nature of this kind of Islam in detail in the 


previous chapters.) This is precisely what Zafar Sareshwala, a highly 
successful Gujarati businessman and staunch supporter of Narendra Modi 
(until recently!), says: 


My physical appearance and ‘image’ is that of a stereotypical Muslim. I have a beard, my 
wife wears a burkha, we pray five times a day, we’ve done Hajj and we follow every 
Islamic tradition. But our views are enlightened precisely because we take the teachings of 


Islam seriously.14 


The caste profile of the Muslim elite is the third determining characteristic. 
We have observed in previous chapters that the caste-based social 
stratification among Muslims has played an important role in the 
configuration of economic and political power at various levels. This is also 
true about the formation of the elite in contemporary India. 

We find that upper-caste Ashrafs still constitute the majority of the Muslim 
elite. Yet, the rise of Muslim middle castes in various regions of the country 
cannot be underestimated. This phenomenon may reshape the sociological 
profile of the Muslim elite in the long run. 

This is not at all surprising. As per official estimates quoted by the Sachar 
report, around 40 per cent of Muslims in India belong to the OBC category.!° 
The upward mobility, educational empowerment and caste-consciousness of 
these Muslim OBCs—many of whom describe themselves as Pasmandas—is 
certainly going to affect the circulation of the Muslim elite. In the chapter on 
Muslim backwardness, we also found that two leading Pasmanda leaders 
from Bihar—Ejaz Ali and Ali Anwar Ansari—eventually became MPs in the 
Rajya Sabha. This political recognition as leaders of the Muslim Pasmanda 
communities has certainly affected the formation of the Muslim elite. 

Political openness is the fourth characteristic of the contemporary Muslim 
elite. It would be completely inappropriate to think that the Muslim elite, 
despite being a class in itself, adheres to any one political ideology. There are 
three norms of Muslim politics which they have to follow. 

First, they have to explicitly express their adherence to the Indian 
Constitution. This helps them to articulate their demands in the language of 
the law. The second norm follows from this legal commitment. They have to 


situate themselves in the realm of ‘minority rights’, which offers Muslims a 
legitimate legal identity. We have discussed this aspect in the previous 
chapter. Finally, they have to invoke ‘Muslim contribution’ and ‘loyalty to 
nation’ so as to legitimize their status as a stakeholder. We shall discuss these 
norms in the final chapter of this book. Here, suffice it to say that these 
unwritten norms actually set the terms of Muslim politics as a discourse. 

It is clear that these three norms are open to various interpretations. For 
example, the legal-constitutionalism and minority rights are interpreted as 
justifications for the inclusion of Dalit Muslims in the SC list by the 
Pasmanda elite. But it does not stop the Muslim elite of the BJP to reject this 
demand, arguing that Muslim reservation goes against the very premise of 
secularism envisaged by the Constitution itself! 

This relative openness offers them an opportunity to make conscious 
political choices towards identifying appropriate/beneficial locations for them 
in the overall structure of power. 

The politics, in this framework, is envisaged as an instrument to maximize 
individual as well as collective interest. Syed Zafar Islam’s context-driven 
decision to join the BJP without asking for a ticket to contest elections, or 
Zafar Sareshwala’s overwhelming support for Modi without giving up his 
Islamic identity are some of the revealing examples that demonstrate the 
political flexibility of the Muslim elite. In such cases, political idioms, such 
as secular/communal, national/anti-national and Muslim as victim/Muslims 
as a threat are not taken as the governing principles of politics. Instead, 
preference is given to practical, context-specific moves. 


PART III 
THE POLITICS OF SIYASI MUSLIMS 
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The Metaphors of Muslim Politics: Vote Bank, Good 
Muslims/Bad Muslims and Muslim Appeasement 


Addressing a public meeting to mark the birth anniversary of BJS leader 
Deen Dayal Upadhyaya, Modi said: 


Our founding fathers have laid down the principles for us to follow. It is our duty to bring 
policies for the development of all the sections of the society [. . .] vote-bank politics is 
eating away our country like termites. Saving the country from vote-bank politics and its 
collateral damage is the objective of [the] BJP. Those promoting vote-bank politics did not 
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care about that development. 
This was not the first time when Modi, like other BJP leaders, invoked the 
term ‘vote bank’ to criticize the policies, programmes and actions of non-BJP 
political parties. Making this differentiation more accurate and precise, Modi 
used another term—‘development’, which is introduced as an antithesis to the 
vote bank. Although the meanings of the terms ‘vote bank’ and/or 
‘development’ are not elaborated upon in the speech, Modi was able to make 
his point. He was certainly referring to the electoral behaviour of Muslims of 
India, which, in his imagination of ‘Sabka Saath, Sabka Vikas’, had to be 
condemned in order to achieve progress. 

Modi, however, must not be blamed for using ambiguous, vague and 
unclear expressions to outline the distinctiveness of his party. The idea of the 
‘Muslim vote bank’ has never been defined in public discourses! Instead, two 
very different sets of conflicting arguments are given. 

It is claimed that the ‘Muslim vote’ is very decisive in electoral politics 
because the ‘winnability’ of a candidate at the constituency level and the 
sustainability of any political coalition at the regional/national level are 
inextricably associated with Muslim electoral support. The Muslim vote 


bank, in this framework, refers to the collective political strength of Muslim 
electorates. 

The second argument is negative in nature. It is based on an assertion that 
Muslims have been used as a political commodity in the market of elections, 
especially by the secular parties. The BJP is the only political party which 
does not address Muslims as a vote bank, and that’s the reason why the BJP 
does not promote tokenism in the name of Muslim appeasement. 

Although these oversimplified and straightforward conclusions have been 
criticized as an imagined phenomenon, the Muslim vote bank seems to 
function as a dominant mode of explanation for interpreting Muslim 
engagements with electoral politics. This portrayal of Muslim politics is 
based on a strong conviction that the Muslims of India as a political 
community are fully conscious of their political interests and legal rights and, 
as a result, are sincerely involved in political action. 

This assumption raises a few complicated questions: 


e Does it mean that Muslim electoral politics could only be understood 
as the Muslim vote bank, which as a form of separatism simply goes 
against the collective national wisdom of politics as 
development/empowerment? 

e Or does it mean that non-BJP political fronts do not have any 
conception of Muslim empowerment in the true sense of the term and 
are mainly engaged in nurturing vote-bank politics (or the Muslim 
vote bank), which eventfully destabilizes the pace of national 
growth? 

e If this is the case, does it also mean that non-BJP political parties are 
involved in what is often called Muslim appeasement? 

e Finally, do all Muslims believe in vote-bank politics? Or are there 
Muslims who oppose political separatism and believe in the 
development/empowerment of all? In other words, are there ‘good 
Muslims’ versus ‘bad Muslims’? 


These questions revolve around three key metaphors in Muslim politics: the 
Muslim vote bank, Muslim appeasement and good Muslims/bad Muslims. 
Interestingly, these metaphors are used as self-explanatory templates, as if the 
meanings of the terms vote bank, appeasement and good Muslims are fixed 
and defined. This may be the reason why we are often asked to take a clear- 
cut position with regard to them. 

This chapter aims at explicating the changing meanings of these metaphors 
in postcolonial India by tracing the genealogy of the idea of the Muslim vote 
bank. 


Vote banks as ‘communities of voters’ 


The story of the term ‘vote bank’ is inextricably linked to the debate on the 
nature of Indian democracy itself, which began immediately after 
Independence. To understand the debate, we must first look at the 
institutional architecture of the election system in India. 

The Constitution formally accepted the ‘first past the post post’ (FPTP) 
system of elections for the lower house of Parliament, known as the House of 
People and later as the Lok Sabha. All adult citizens (aged eighteen years or 
above) of the republic of India were given a right to vote for the first time. 
The entire country was also divided into electoral constituencies. 

However, there were a few practical problems. It was found that the 1941 
census was quite old for the purpose of designing the electoral constituencies 
for the first general election. To deal with this problem, the census 
commissioner was asked to prepare population estimates so that (a) A 
rational delimitation of all constituencies could be worked out and (b) 
Electoral constituencies could be divided into general seats and reserved seats 
for SC and ST communities.* 

On the basis of these provisional estimates, electoral rolls were prepared 
and a total of 489 Lok Sabha constituencies were marked. To accommodate 
reserved seats (seventy-two seats were reserved for SC and twenty-seven for 
ST), three types of constituencies were also created: 


e 314 single-member constituencies (where only one candidate, who 
would get the maximum numbers of votes polled, was to be declared 
as the winner). 

e Eighty-six double-member constituencies (where there were two 
slots—one for general candidates and the other for SC and ST 
candidates. Each voter had two votes. The two candidates [one 
general and one from ST/ST] who would get the maximum numbers 
of votes polled were to be declared the winners). 

e One three-member constituency (the seats where there were three 
slots—one general, one SC and one ST).? 


Although it was a complicated system, there was an argument in favour of it. 
The political elite, especially the leaders of the Congress, were not keen on 
reviving the colonial electoral model based on the propositional 
representation on communal lines. This was one of the reasons why the 
reservation of seats for religious minorities in the lower house of Parliament 
was not accepted by the Constituent Assembly. 

But the open competition based on the FPTP at the constituency level was 
also seen as a problematic proposal. This debate began in the early 1950s. A 
few senior socialist leaders, such as J.P. Narayan (popularly known as JP), 
forcefully argued that the parliamentary form of electoral democracy might 
not be suitable to achieve the goals of people’s participation. 

In a letter to Nehru, JP raised the issue of the multi-member constituency. 
He argued that the proposed Indian electoral system based on open 
competition would lead to centralization of power at the local level. 

JP was particularly concerned about the exclusion of minorities. He 
suggested that every consistency should have three members, with a 
cumulative vote as the first choice.* This suggestion was based on the 
imagination that the single-member or even double-member constituencies 
cannot ensure real representation of the most marginalized members of 
society, who had not yet obtained individual citizenship rights so far. 

However, Nehru was not in favour of these proposals. He defended the 
single-member constituency as the most effective mode of safeguarding the 


principles of democratic participation. Rejecting the proportional 
representation (PR) systems, he said: 


I could understand a complete system of proportional representation by a single transferable 
vote and plural constituencies. That is physically impossible as it is very intricate [. . .] If we 
introduced PR that would make it absolutely impossible, both from [the] organizational 
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point of view, and [from] that of the voter, who will not understand its intricacies. 
In another letters, Nehru elaborated this idea. He says: ‘Democracy originally 
was thought of in smaller terms and was presumably effective. I just do not 
know what our elections will lead us or the country to, but the simpler they 
are, the better.’® 

Nehru’s strong views on the FPTP received overwhelming support after 
the success of the 1952 elections. It not only gave him the confidence to 
argue that a parliamentary form of democracy was suitable for the country 
but also legitimized his assertion that the FPTP system of elections could be 
the most appropriate mode of determining the popular participation of voters 
in India. 

These grand, idealistic observations of Nehru, however, do not entirely 
represent the changing nature of everyday politics in the 1950s. The 
traditional power structure at the constituency level amalgamated well with 
the requirement of electoral competition and led to the formation of a highly 
localized elite. This local elite began to function as a link between political 
parties and the voters. The creation of such vote banks was an important 
political phenomenon in the 1950s. I take two examples to elaborate this 
point. 

Sociologist M.N. Srinivas conducted fieldwork-based research in a village 
called Rampura in the Mysore region (in Karnataka) in 1953. Srinivas 
discovered the existence of some patrons, mainly from the ‘dominant castes’, 
who worked as mediators between the political competitors and the voters. 
He writes: 


A patron’s following can be made to yield him economic and other benefits. Patrons from 
the dominant caste can secure a larger number of followers than patrons from non-dominant 
castes. The rural patrons are ‘vote banks’ for the politicians, and during elections they are 


approached for votes. In return, patrons expect favours—licenses for buses and rice-mills, 
and seats in medical and technological colleges for their kinsfolk. The existence of such 
links between patrons and politicians establishes a continuum between rural and urban 
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forces, making each responsive. 
Srinivas also noted that the competitive politics of vote banks also 
strengthened the powers of dominant groups in the rural environment. He 
informed: 


The numerical strength of a caste influences its relations with the other castes. The capacity 
to muster a number of able-bodied men for a fight, and reputation for aggressiveness, are 
relevant factors. Considerations of power do prevail. The members of the non-dominant 
castes may be abused, beaten, grossly underpaid, or their women required to gratify the 
sexual desires of the powerful men in the dominant caste. The patrons from the dominant 
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caste are ‘vote banks’ for the politicians. 
F.G. Bailey, sociologist and researcher, who did his fieldwork in rural Orissa 
(now Odisha) in the late 1950s, also found a similar kind of political 
manoeuvring by the rural elite. He, however, tells us another vote-bank story. 
According to Bailey: 


There [. . .] are small, tightly-knit caste associations, seldom extending to the width of even 
one constituency. These organizations have a council and leaders who lay down rules of 
ritual behaviour, settle marital disputes, hear cases of conduct considered prejudicial to the 
good name of the caste, and organize meetings and celebrations. These organizations 
sometimes have a strong sense of solidarity, and this, combined with the people’s ignorance 
of what is at stake in an election, makes it possible for an astute candidate to gain the votes 
of the whole group merely by winning over its leaders. This is, in other words, a vote 


bank.2 


This observation is slightly different from the Mysore case study. Here, a 
caste association is organizing itself not merely in cultural and sociological 
terms but also in direct political fashion. The notion of caste solidarity, in this 
sense, may also be seen as an outcome of electoral competitiveness. ‘Vote 
bank’, for Bailey, therefore, symbolizes (a) The power of the caste elite to 
create solidarity in the group as committed voters and (b) The bargaining 
capabilities of the rural elite to work out favourable equations with political 


parties. This is exactly what political sociologist D.L. Sheth observed. He 
writes: 


Political parties and activists put a premium on the mechanisms of electioneering rather 
than on the discussion of critical issues, policy choice and problems of governmental 
performances. They [. . .] depend on ‘local bosses’ and ‘miracle men’ of the polls than on 
patient cultivation of voter support, based on the record of their work. Relying on vote 
banks and bargainers who are supposed to control the vote banks, they tend to extend the 
system of patronage and spoils. The voters, in turn, come to interpret elections as providing 
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opportunities to extract individual and group benefits. 1 
It is worth mentioning that the use of the term ‘vote bank’ was not entirely 
restricted to serious academic discussions. JP’s seminal essay titled A Plea 
for Reconstruction of Indian Polity, which was published in 1959, also 
underlined these anxieties at the national level. Although JP did not directly 
use the term ‘vote bank’ in this text, his description of the election process as 
an ‘experience of demagoguery’ in India is very illuminating. He says: 


The need to catch the votes create an unlimited opportunity for indulging in half-truths, 
even outright lies sometimes; for exciting passions, more often than not, the base passion; 
for arousing false hope by making dishonest but pleasing promises. Hardly any issue of 
public policy is presented to the people in its true light [. . .] In the short period of twelve 
years we have had sufficient experience of demagoguery and the harm it has done to the 
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national interest. 
JP’s observation adds another crucial dimension to the vote-bank idea. By 
describing the electoral process as demagoguery, he pinpoints the 
manipulative approach of the national political elite who actually fought 
elections in the name of nation-building and democracy. 

JP seems to envisage the centralization of power, an outcome of vote- 
bank-based demagoguery, as a highly multilayered phenomenon. The rich 
and powerful caste/class leadership at the constituency level bargained with 
the politicians in the name of ‘community interest’. This local elite employed 
the traditional solidarity and caste association to form a ‘community of 
voters’, who were used to make winnable coalitions at the local level. 

On the other hand, political parties adjusted themselves to accommodate 
these localized vote banks. Poll promises were redefined, manifestos were 


carefully crafted and religious and caste factors were taken into consideration 
in distributing tickets. Consequently, a few favourable communities of 
committed voters at the national level emerged in the 1950s. 

For instance, the Congress, being a coalition of different competing 
ideological and political interests, began to concentrate on upper-caste/class 
Hindus, Muslims and Harijan communities. The main Opposition parties, the 
communists and the socialists, focused entirely on the working-class 
communities and rural landless farmers; and the rightist parties, such as the 
Hindu Mahasabha and the BJS, tried to mobilize upper- and middle-caste 
Hindu and Punjabi communities, especially the refugees. In this context, the 
idea of the Muslim vote bank also emerged, sustained and survived. 


What is the Muslim vote bank? 


Muslims, like other social groups, also formed various communities of 
committed voters at constituency levels throughout the country. However, 
public perception about the Muslim communities of voters was very different 
from that of other social groups. The highly diversified Muslim communities 
of voters were not entirely seen as a localized trend. Instead, Muslim voting 
was interpreted in national terms. There were two specific reasons behind it. 

First, the Partition and the creation of Pakistan created a lasting impact on 
postcolonial Muslim identity. Common Muslims were held responsible for 
political separatism and even for the partition of the country. Post-Partition 
violence also made it difficult for Muslims to participate in public life as full 
citizens. They were often asked to prove their nationalism and loyalty. In the 
backdrop of this anti-Muslim atmosphere, Muslim participation at various 
stages of political processes was recognized as a homogeneous, collective 
community response. 

Secondly, ‘Muslim isolation’—a term frequently used by Nehru to address 
Muslims—actually became a defining template of Muslim politics 
immediately after the Partition. Congress leaders, especially Nehru and Azad, 
used it to assure Muslims that their life and properties were secured in the 
republic of India; Hindu rightists used it to allege that Muslims had to give up 


their inward-looking Islamic attitude and participate in the national 
mainstream as Indianized Muslims; and the Muslim elites used it to bargain 
with the state on behalf of an isolated Muslim community. Two examples 
may be given here. 

Writing to chief ministers in the early 1950s, Nehru wrote: 


We must also remember that Muslims are very poorly represented in our Services today, 
whether civil or police or military. They have thus a feeling of isolation. Many of our 
servicemen, however much they may try to be impartial, as they do, may still have some 
background of prejudice. Because of all this, state governments, district authorities and the 
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police have always to remember this background and to keep wide awake. 
Nehru’s use of the term ‘Muslim isolation’ has a double meaning. He is keen 
to transform public institutions into completely secular bodies; at the same 
time, he is also interested in encouraging Muslims to take active part in 
public life, without being communal. 

His vision of ‘nationalist apolitical Muslims’ was not entirely imaginative. 
Jamiat-Ulama-e-Hind, a traditional collaborator of the Congress, decided to 
call itself an ‘apolitical entity’ immediately after the Partition. In its annual 
meeting on 19 April 1949, the Jamiat passed a resolution to ‘concentrate on 
the religious and cultural uplift of the Muslim masses of India’ as a non- 
political body. According to a newspaper report: 


Speakers supporting the resolution referred to the political role of the Jamiat for over a 
century and said that its object had been fulfilled after the achievement of freedom. The 
Jamiat should, therefore, centralize its activities in spheres other than politics. The policy 
resolution emphasized that Muslims should be persuaded to learn the Devanagari script, and 
pamphlets and booklets explaining the fundamental principles of Islam be published in both 
scripts, Devanagari and Urdu, for the development of better understanding among the 
Indian people. (Noorani, 2003, 79-80) 


This ‘apolitical’ gesture of leading Muslim political organizations, especially 
with regard to so-called Muslim isolation in the 1950s, contributed 
significantly to the notion of the Muslim vote bank. The Muslim elite created 
an impression that the Muslims in India felt secluded after the creation of 
Pakistan and, therefore, there was a need to give voice to this voiceless 
community. Since they had already decided to give up politics in the electoral 


sense, it was easier for them to function as legitimate stakeholders of the 
Muslim community—at the local level as well as national level. 


The outcome of such politics was predictable—political parties began to 
address Muslims as ‘a national community of voters’. The creation of 
constituency-level Muslim coalitions was also seen as the local manifestation 
of national trends. The observation made by political scientist Rajni Kothari 
on Muslim electoral behaviour in the third and fourth general elections is an 
illuminating example. Kothari notes: 


Although there are no reserved seats for Muslims, by convention Congress and other major 
parties allot a certain minimum of their party tickets to the Muslims [. . .] Studies of 
electoral participation in constituencies with sizeable Muslim population also indicate a 
differentiated structure of support, fractional identities within the communities and 
coalition-making with other communities, in general as [a] process of secularization [. . .] 


and all without losing the distinctive Muslim identity. /° 


This observation must be seen in the backdrop of post-Nehru politics. 
Political developments in India in 1967, as various studies suggest, mark a 
deeper institutional crisis of the state. In order to deal with this crisis, 
particularly to reassert its institutional hegemony, the Indira Gandhi—led 
Congress government started encouraging controversial and disputed issues 
of religion and caste in an extraordinary way. Interestingly, established 
community institutions were disregarded and a few powerful individuals 
were recognized as representatives of various religious and caste 
communities by the state. Redefining the political system as a contested arena 
where the competing interests of various groups and identities could be 
reconciled, the government assumed ultimate responsibility to resolve these 
issues. 

Muslims in this framework were also seen as a recognizable group who 
struggle to protect a few Muslim issues. This is exactly what Indira Gandhi 
had said. Addressing a public meeting in Fatehgarh on 14 February 1974, she 
argued that if Muslims voted for the Muslim League or any other Muslim 
party, Hindu communal forces such as the BJS would be strengthened. In her 
opinion, ‘Muslim League’s tactics could only help the Jana Sangh and not the 


Muslims.’ Muslim votes would be divided and help the BJS win the election 
in a triangular contest. Her resolve was simple: all Muslims must vote for the 
Congress in order to defeat the ‘communal politics of Jana Sangh’.!* 

In order to consolidate Muslim votes, Indira Gandhi also encouraged what 
is often called ‘fatwa politics’. The statement issued by Muslim leaders to 
support political parties were called political fatwas. It began in 1967, when 
the leading Islamic institution, the Deoband, issued official advice to 
Muslims to support the Congress in the Lok Sabha elections. However, it was 
Abdullah Bukhari, the imam of Jama Masjid, who legitimized fatwa politics 
in the 1970s and 1980s. In 1977, he supported the JP; in 1980, he campaigned 
for the Congress; in 1984, he was again with the Congress. The story of the 
imam’s fatwa politics, interestingly, is absorbed in the narratives of 
communalism/secularism in later years. Bukhari’s claim to represent the 
political aspirations of India’s Muslims was somehow accepted uncritically in 
popular political discourse.!° We shall discuss this point in the next section of 
this book. 

Let us conclude by identifying the three key elements of the Muslim vote 
bank: 


1. Muslims as a ‘defined national community of voters’: The 
formation of communities of voters at the constituency level is an 
important aspect of Indian electoral politics. Muslim communities 
also form localized caste/biradari-based coalitions for electoral 
purposes. The Muslim communities of voters, however, are always 
imagined as a homogeneous national political entity. All political 
parties subscribe to this position. Even the BJP (which argues for 
‘secularism of equality’ and opposes special privileges given to 
religious minorities) and communist parties (which used to believe in 
the centrality of class thesis!) tend to define Muslims as a closed 
community of voters. 

2. A package called ‘Muslim issues’: It is established that there are a 
few, specific, all-India Muslim issues, which can either be 
transformed into electoral promises or denied as Muslim 


appeasement. This formulation has evolved gradually over the years. 
Nehru’s reassurance to Muslims that they were legitimate political 
stakeholders in India in the mid-1950s; the appeal of non-Congress 
parties, including the BJS (the predecessor of the BJP) to create a 
social alliance of Muslim Dalits and backward Muslims in the name 
of anti-Congressism in the late 1960s and early 1970s; the rise of a 
‘secular camp’ in the wake of the Shah Bano and Babri Masjid 
controversies in the late 1980s and 1990s; and finally the proposal 
for Muslim reservation by UPA 1 and 2 have contributed to the 
making of a few Muslim issues. 

3. Muslims always vote for Muslim issues: It is asserted that the 
Muslims of India are more concerned about those common issues 
and concerns that affect them as a religious minority; therefore, their 
voting behaviour is contingent upon the adequate packaging of 
Muslim issues. This expectation is not completely imagined. Political 
parties approach Muslim individuals as well as institutions as 
intermediaries to create a favourable equilibrium. The presence of a 
few Muslim faces in almost all parties is a good example to illustrate 
this point. 


The Muslim vote bank, thus, turns out to be a logical outcome of these three 
formulations. Political parties evoke the constitutional identity given to 
Muslims to make a few political proposals. Issues which are related to the 
administrative discourse, such as violence against Muslims, Muslim 
backwardness and reservation, find a clear political overtone, and Muslim 
voting eventually becomes merely an object of political bargain! 

Muslim voting patterns, on the contrary, demonstrate that there is no 
Muslim vote bank. Muslim participation in electoral politics primarily 
depends on issues such as employment and education. However, political 
parties are not keen on recognizing this fact. The BJP wants Muslims to vote 
as Indians, as if these are the only two ultimate identities; the Bahujan Samaj 
Party is not interested in Pasmanda Muslim politics, as if the question of 
Muslim caste is politically relevant; left parties have not yet taken up the 


question of the Muslim artisan classes, as if Muslims need to vote for them 
only for the sake of secularism; and the Congress and the Samajwadi Party 
are misreading the question of OBC reservation, as if reservation is given on 
religious lines! 

The notion of the Muslim vote bank, it seems, will continue to survive, 
until and unless Muslim plurality is recognized as a political reality. 
However, its effective functioning depends on another crucial metaphor of 
Muslim politics—good Muslims versus bad Muslims. 


Who are the good Muslims? 


Elaborating on the title of his autobiography, Sarkari Musalman, retired Lt 
General Zameer Uddin Shah, the former VC of Aligarh Muslim University, 
argues: 


Sarkari Muslaman [. . .] meaning those who worked for the government [. . . ] I faced this 
phrase [. . .] when I was a young Second Lieutenant. I saw a few excellent riders from 
Aligarh Muslim University playing Polo [. . .] I went to them and asked, ‘Please join the 
army. We need good riders. You will also get to play polo.’ As they were leaving, I asked 
them again, ‘Will you join the army? This is the last bastion of secularism. You will never 
be discriminated for being a Muslim.’ No answer came from them but one of them said, 
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“You are a Sarkari Musalman, so you will say that. 
General Shah’s explanation makes us aware of the fact that the Sarkari 
Musalman should not be seen merely as the provocative title of a book. It is 
an explanatory template by which the attitudes, responses and actions of 
Indian Muslims, especially those who have become part of the so-called 
mainstream society of the nation, are described and evaluated. 

This term is also used to make a distinction between favourable/acceptable 
Muslims and non-acceptable Muslims—the latter being the bad guys of the 
community. 

Good Muslims, we are told, would join the mainstream, while bad 
Muslims would continue to raise sectarian demands and disrupt the progress 
of the nation. A number of different phrases are used interchangeably to 
describe good Muslims—secular Muslims, cultural Muslims, nationalist 


Muslims, and so on, to counter the bad guys—communal Muslims, separatist 
Muslims, pro-Pakistan elements and, more recently, terrorist Muslims. 

In this sense, the Sarkari Musalman refers to an acceptable and trustworthy 
agent of the state/government. 

The story of good Muslims versus bad Muslims is inextricably linked to 
the debates on postcolonial Muslim identity. It is worth noting that Hindu 
right wing groups—the Hindu Mahasabha as well as the BJS—did not show 
any interest in evoking the good versus bad Muslim binary in the 1950s. 
They treated all Muslims as a homogeneous entity and asked them to 
Indianize their identity and religion and demonstrate their loyalty and 
patriotism. 

It was Nehru who introduced this distinction to legitimize his policies 
towards minorities and oppose Hindu communal politics. In a letter to 
Ravishankar Shukla in 1954, Nehru wrote: 


There are all kinds of trends among the Muslims in India and some of them are undoubtedly 
objectionable. I think, however, that we should not be led away by these and we should try 


to judge the broad situation objectively. /7 


The more elaborated conceptualization of ‘good Muslims’ may be found in 
his letter to chief ministers in 1961. He said: 


Recently, there was a Muslim convention in Delhi [. . .] My own reaction to this [. . .] was 
against it. Later, I came to the conclusion that it would not be right to try to stop it [. . .] Ido 
not regret that it was held, even though I dislike much that happened there. The resolutions 
were not so bad, but the tenor of the speeches made was definitely bad. But, good or bad, it 
represented widespread feeling, and we have to recognize that and try to get rid of it. It is 


that feeling of frustration which leads to narrow-mindedness and reactionary thinking. 1® 


Being a serious political observer, Nehru emphasized more on the reasons, 
which forced a section of Muslims to feel isolated after the Partition, 
especially in north India. But the vocabulary of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ contributed 
significantly to set out nationalist expectations. 

After Nehru’s death, a new imagination of ‘good Muslims’ began to take 
shape. More broadly, three categories of good Muslims may be underlined. 


English-educated, middle-class professionals, who have/had some 
association with left-liberal politics, are the first type of Muslims, recognized 
as ideal community leaders. It is argued that this section would infuse a 
progressive impulse in the community and Muslims would be able to join the 
mainstream in the national strata. Author Khwaja Ahmad Abbas and 
diplomat Muhammad Yunus, are examples of this type. 

The second are the favourable ulema and religious elite, who are also 
treated as good Muslims. Although this tradition began with Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, the manner in which controversial leaders, such as the imam of 
the Jama Masjid, Abdullah Bukhari, were promoted is quite astonishing. 
Indira Gandhi’s letter to Bukahri, which she wrote in 1979, is an example of 
this form of politics. She wrote: 


Some incidents, including the 1975 Jama Masjid incident, which took place in the past and 
during the Emergency, resulted in stress and strain, and I am sorry that they left an 
atmosphere of misunderstanding and bitterness. Let this past be forgotten so that we can 
begin on a note of harmony and cooperation [. . .] We agree that all derogatory references to 
religious leaders should be deleted from textbooks. Our party is committed not to interfere 
in Muslim personal law [. . .] Urdu would be recognized as a second language to be used for 
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official purpose in some areas. 
The outcome of this letter was quite obvious. The imam did not only support 
Indira Gandhi in the 1980 elections but also legitimized his controversial 
fatwa politics, which we discussed in the previous section.” 

The rise of the BJP in recent years has led to the third category of good 
Muslims—nationalist (Rashtravadi) Muslims. Unlike the progressive 
Muslims of the Congress/left, these Muslims offer uncritical support to the 
basic premises of the Hindutva project. They take a pro-BJP position on 
controversial issues by emphasizing their religious identity as Muslims. 

This is what Zafar Islam, a new Muslim face in the BJP and a staunch 
supporter of Prime Minister Modi, says: 


Who is keeping the Muslims out of power? It’s the Muslim community which is responsible 
for making its votes valueless and redundant by becoming a captive vote bank for the 
Congress and a few other parties, but completely ignoring the BJP which is a ruling party 


and works in a non-partisan manner.2! 


Faith in the scientific temperament of ancient Indian/Hindu philosophy is 
another quality of good Rashtravadi Muslims. The celebrated ideal of A.P.J. 
Abdul Kalam (a veena player, a Gita reader, a Sanskrit lover, and yet a 
Muslim scientist!) is a good example. This may be the reason why he was 
preferred over Aurangzeb—the bad Muslim—for commemorating ideal 
Muslimness in contemporary India. 

This version of good Muslims—either as Sarkari Muslims or as nationalist 
ones—signifies a very specific norm of Indian politics. All political parties 
need Muslims for electoral survival—not merely to address, at least 
symbolically, the highly diversified Muslim community as voters but also to 
assert political influence over other social constituencies. 

Good Muslims, in this framework, are shown as ‘lived examples’ who can 
fulfil the standard expectations set out for all Muslims. Thus, when Mohan 
Bhagwat says that Hindutva without Muslims is meaningless, he does not 
entirely aim at reaching out to Muslims. Instead, he is addressing common 
Hindus who still do not approve of Hindutva’s anti-Muslim rhetoric.?7 

The ‘good Muslims’ of the BJP/RSS—such as Zafar Islam and Zafar 
Sareshwala—seem to rectify this message silently through their symbolic 
presence in the party. 

So what are the criteria for being a good Muslim in India? This discussion 
illustrates three aspects of good Muslims: 


1. Cultural capital: As part of the elite—religious and/or modern— 
he/she should have cultural capital (lineage, education, political— 
economic background) that may be used to demonstrate his/her status 
as a Muslim leader/representative. His/her access to political power 
is an additional qualification in this regard. 

2. Acceptability: He/she should be able to satisfy the ideal expectations 
set out for all Muslims. 

3. Political correctness: He/she should always adhere to a politically 
correct line. 


Muslim appeasement 


Muslim appeasement is the third metaphor of Muslim politics. Although the 
term originated in colonial India—especially to describe Congress’s attitude 
toward the Muslim League in the 1940s—it survives as a metaphor in post- 
1947 politics with very specific political connotations. 

Broadly speaking, Muslim appeasement refers to at least two aspects of 
politics with regard to Muslims: biased institutional apparatus and unfair 
political practices. 

The constitutional provisions related to the rights of religious minorities, 
which offer legal protection to autonomous bodies, such as Islamic 
endowments known as waqf, Muslim personal law and educational 
institutions, such as Aligarh Muslim University, are seen as problematic and 
unfair. It is asserted that that minority rights given in the Constitution go 
against the spirit of religious equality and secularism based on rule of law. 
An article titled ‘Minorities Problems and Its Solution’, written by Balraj 
Madhok, one of RSS’s well-known intellectuals, outlines the relevant 
problematic aspects of the Constitution. He says: 


Articles 21, 30 and 370, which are discriminatory, being in favour of minorities, should be 
abrogated from the Constitution of India. Such provisions [should] be made in the 
Constitution that no discrimination between the citizens of India will be made by the 
Government on the basis of religions or methods of worship [. . .] Article 44 of the 
Constitution should at once be implemented for the purpose. Such provisions contained in 
the Muslim personal law which go against the Constitution of India and humanity [should] 
be declared illegal, unlawful and unconstitutional [. . .] Such Muslims and other minorities 
who are not prepared to abjure their separatist tendencies should be declared foreigners, and 


they should be divested of the right of franchise.2° 


Muslim appeasement is also used to denote specific forms of political 
practices. The assurance given to Muslims by political parties with regard to 
educational and/or economic empowerment, the distribution of tickets to 
Muslim candidates in elections for legislative bodies and even declaration of 
holidays for Muslim religious festivals are treated as Muslim appeasement. A 
resolution passed by the RSS in 2005 is an example of this critique: 


The Akhil Bharatiya Karyakari Mandal (ABKM) decries the return of the demon of 
minority appeasement under the present UPA government. Its earlier decision to provide 50 


per cent reservation for Muslims in Aligarh Muslim University and its attempts now to go 
in appeal against the HC order on the minority status of Aligarh Muslim University is a 
standing proof of its appeasement policy [. . .] Also reprehensible is the reported directive 
given to all the chief ministers of the Congress-ruled states to emulate [the] Andhra Pradesh 
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government in extending reservations to Muslims. 
This Hindutva imagination of Muslim appeasement is also based on the 
notion of Muslim homogeneity, which we have discussed in the previous 
chapters of this book. All Muslims of India are envisaged as beneficiaries of 
minority rights and policies of the so-called secular parties. As a result, we 
are told, a feeling of separatism among them strengthened. 

Interestingly, the secular critique of Hindutva’s imagination of Muslim 
appeasement does not propose any alternative conceptualization. Although it 
tends to talk about the multilayered structure of the Muslim community and 
its relative marginalization, the possibilities of appeasement, its meanings, 
forms and impacts are not given any serious intellectual/political attention. 
Muslim appeasement is simply refuted as Hindutva propaganda. Even those 
scholars who are critical of Hindu as well as Muslim communalism could not 
produce any significant analysis of Muslim appeasement. 

Mushirul Hasan’s assessment of the Shah Bano moment in Indian politics 
is a good example to underline this confusion. He writes: 


Debates on the Uniform Civil Code have gone on ceaselessly since Independence. Muslim 
orthodoxy was unequivocally opposed to change, and the liberal view became increasingly 
blurred because of the unhappy intervention of Hindu ideologues as vocal proponents of 
reform in Muslim personal law [. . .] The government dare not change its strategy for fear of 
losing Muslim votes [. . .] Rajiv Gandhi imposed a ban on Salman Rushdie’s book, The 
Satanic Verses, and his successor V.P. Singh declared Prophet Mohammad’s birthday a 
national holiday. Finally, Muslims were willfully appeased by the Muslim Women 
(Protection of Rights on Divorce) Act, 1986, and through official reluctance to enact a 


Uniform Civil Code.2° 


It is certainly clear from this passage that Hasan is condemning Hindutva 
politics, which appropriated the UCC debate. He is equally critical of Islamic 
orthodoxy, which was supported by the state in the Shah Bano case. Yet, 
Hasan fails to specify his reading of ‘Muslim appeasement’ and we are left 
with a few puzzling questions: Does Muslim appeasement only mean the 


political moves of the Rajiv Gandhi government? Or does it mean that all 
Muslims were going to vote for Rajiv Gandhi in the election because they 
were ‘wilfully appeased’ in the Shah Bano case? If this is the case, how is 
Hasan’s notion of Muslim appeasement different from the RSS’s 
conceptualization? 

The publication of the Sachar report gave a new twist to the idea of 
Muslim appeasement. As an official document, the report underlines the fact 
that the Muslims of India are socially, economically and educationally 
backward and marginalized. Although the report very categorically 
emphasizes upon the highly diverse and deeply stratified structure of the 
Muslim community, ‘Muslim victimhood’ as a new template of Indian 
politics began to take shape. The report was invoked, particularly by non-BJP 
parties, to demonstrate that Muslim appeasement was a myth created by 
Hindutva forces and that Muslims must be treated as an excluded community. 

Interestingly, Hindutva politics also refashioned itself in the light of this 
response. It was argued that the Congress did not show any serious interest in 
the empowerment of Muslims; they were treated as a vote bank, which led to 
their marginalization and exclusion. The BJP’s firm commitment to equal 
treatment to all, as the argument goes, helped even Muslims to prosper in the 
BJP-ruled states. L.K. Advani’s assessment of the Sachar report may be cited 
here. He said: 


Generally speaking, by now, people have widely come to acknowledge that in terms of 
honest governance and development of Gujarat, Narendra Bhai’s achievements are beyond 
dispute. What is often questioned is how harmonious are inter-communal relations in the 
state, and specifically speaking, how happy and contented the Muslims are in the State [. . .] 
In setting up the Sachar Committee, [the] government had its own objectives. But going 
through the comparative statistics compiled by the committee, I feel Gujarat should be 
grateful to Justice Sachar for proving convincingly to the country that under Narendra Bhai 
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Modi’s regime, Muslims are far better off than their compatriots in other states. 
This argument later evolved in party rhetoric—development of all, 
appeasement of none! 

Muslim appeasement has found new political life in post 2014-India. The 
BJP has successfully established the fact that addressing Muslims as Muslims 


is an act of appeasement. The impact of this assertion is so powerful that even 
so-called secular, anti-Hindutva and non-BJP parties have gradually started 
distancing themselves from Muslims, simply to avoid the tag of Muslim 
appeasement. This development goes against the narrative of Muslim 
victimhood, which dominated public discourse in the 2000s. 

Let us conclude this discussion by underlining three broad three 
observations: 


1. Muslim appeasement is not a description of an objective, 
sociopolitical condition of Muslims. Rather, it is a metaphor of 
politics, which is used primarily to criticize the policies and politics 
related to Muslims. 

2. Although Muslim appeasement relies on Muslim homogeneity, an 
undifferentiated picture of a single Muslim community, recognized 
‘good Muslims’ are never treated as beneficiaries of appeasement. In 
fact, good Muslims of different political parties struggle with each 
other as organic intellectuals either to refute Muslim appeasement as 
a myth or to evoke the ‘Development of All, Appeasement of None’ 
slogan. 

3. The presence of these good Muslims in political parties underlines 
the fact that Muslim appeasement is an unwritten norm of Indian 
politics. A section of Muslims is always given priority over others by 
all political parties in order to promote a socially inclusive image. 
Muslim elites are given key positions to create political equilibrium. 
The Modi-led BJP is not an exception in this regard. The Muslim 
faces of the BJP, such as Mukhtar Abbas Naqvi, Zafar Islam and 
Najma Heptulla, are elite Muslims, who are now being appeased in 
the name of ‘Sabka Saath, Sabka Vikas’! 


10 


Muslims and the Future of India’s Democracy 


Finding Siyasi Muslims: The three main arguments 


Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee, 2002: 


Wherever Muslims live, they don’t like to live in co-existence with others, they don’t like to 
mingle with others; and instead of propagating their ideas in a peaceful manner, they want 
to spread their faith by resorting to terror and threats. The world has become alert to this 


danger. 1 


Prime Minister Manmohan Singh, 2005: 


I take pride in the fact that, although we have 150 million Muslims in our country as 
citizens, not one has been found to have joined the ranks of Al Qaeda or participated in the 
activities of the Taliban [. . .] this is because India is a functioning democracy. We are a 
secular state where all sections of the communities, regardless of religion, caste and creed, 
they may belong to [. . .] [are part of a] a democracy, being a secular democracy where all 
religions are free to practise their respective faiths without fear, without favour. I think 


that’s something which has prevented that sort of eventuality. 


Prime Minister Narendra Modi, 2016: 


Fifty years ago, Pandit Upadhyaya said, ‘Do not reward/appease (puraskrit) Muslims, do 
not shun (tiraskrit) them but purify (parishkar) them.’ Do not treat Muslims like vote ki 
mandi ka maal (vote banks) or ghrina ki vastu (object of hatred). Unhe apna samjho (regard 


them as your own).? 


These three Muslim images—a radical Muslim image of a jihadi community 
which cannot live with others peacefully, a secular Muslim image of a peace- 
loving nationalist community which opposes jihadi Islam and an alienated 
Muslim community, reluctant to take part in the national mainstream— 


dominate our public discourse in an interesting manner. These conflicting 
versions of Muslimness are often pitted against each other as conclusive 
factual statements. Public intellectuals, political observers and commentators, 
the religious—political elite and even political parties confidently take 
positions on Muslim issues as if there is no need to know about them. No one 
bothers to recognize the fact that around 14 per cent of Indians identify 
themselves as Muslims. Making any decisive statement about such a large 
number of people, who are inevitably diversified and different from each 
other in a number of ways, is highly misleading and inappropriate. 

This book has made a modest attempt to move away from this dominant 
mode of thinking about Muslims. Instead of supporting or opposing any 
given political position on Muslims, I have tried to examine a few 
sociocultural sources, which produce different imaginations of the Muslim 
political identity in contemporary India. That is the reason why the term 
‘siyasi Muslims’ is invoked. 

The book responds to the two basic questions it poses in the Introduction: 
the sources of Muslim political identity and the possibilities of imagining 
Muslims as a political community. 

The story of the colonial census, which is discussed in the first chapter, 
tells us that introduction of modern enumeration practices in India—drawing 
up a head count on the basis of religion—produced the idea of a pan-Islamic 
Muslim community. The debate on political representation in colonial India 
sustained this imagination of Muslim homogeneity and, as a result, the 
concept of Hindus as a permanent majority and Muslims as a permanent 
minority emerged. 

The Indian Constitution remains critical to the idea of a permanent 
minority. This constitutional mandate led to the realization that there should 
be a clear distinction between contextually constituted political minorities 
and the fixed census categories such as Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, etc. Two 
constitutional principles—(a) Minorities should always be defined on a 
contextual basis and (b) The criterion for the identification of a minority 
should remain open and ever evolving—were set out in this regard. 


However, this positive refashioning of constitutional principles found a 
very different overtone in the realm of competitive electoral politics. 
Although political parties began addressing the voters as minority and 
majority, the actual expressions were never delinked from the established 
colonial idioms of politics: Muslims as minority and Hindus as majority. The 
evolution of certain institutions, such as the Minorities Commission and the 
National Commission for Minorities, further contributed to this grand 
imagination of Muslim political identity. Muslim homogeneity, in fact, 
received official recognition in 1993, when Muslims were defined as a 
recognizable ‘national minority’. 

This brings us to the first argument of this book. 

I argue that characterizing Muslims as a ‘political community’ is a post- 
1947 political formulation, which revolves around three metaphors of 
Muslim politics—Muslim vote bank, good Muslims/bad Muslims and Muslim 
appeasement. These metaphors legitimize and sustain Muslim homogeneity 
and restrict the possibility of any serious discussion on diversified Muslim 
political behaviour. 

To respond to this oversimplified representation of Muslim identity, the 
second part of the book examines three crucial sociological dimensions— 
caste, gender and class. We find that sociological plurality among Muslims 
determines the nature of internal Muslim debates. For instance, Muslim 
backwardness is not a settled issue. A section of Muslims argue that all 
Muslims must be treated as a backward community on the basis of social and 
educational backwardness. On the other hand, the Pasmanda groups do not 
subscribe to this position. They want a rational secularization of affirmative 
action so that Muslim Dalits could be included in the SC category. 

Internal debates on the triple talaq issue also reflect this Muslim diversity 
of opinion. Issues raised by the BMMA and other Muslim women 
organizations, such as the economic empowerment of women and having an 
egalitarian and gender-just Islamic family law in India, simply go against the 
Islamist Muslim men versus radical, anti-Islamic Muslim women binary. 
Interestingly, however, the government did not pay attention to such 
distinctive arguments and continued to recognize the ulema class represented 


by the AIMPLB as its main adversary. The rise of a new Muslim middle class 
and its progression into the Muslim elite is another powerful example that 
reflects the socio-economic stratification among Muslims. This class 
recognizes its vested interest and moves freely in the sphere of politics. 

This takes us to our second argument. 

Contemporary Islamic religiosities as well as the given narrative of 
Muslim victimhood are inextricably linked to the internal configuration of 
power among Muslims in India. 

The book has paid close attention to the anti-Muslim rhetoric of Hindutva 
and its violent manifestations. We find that Muslim homogeneity not only 
helps Hindutva construct an ideal ‘other’ but also contributes in defining the 
contours of a particular kind of political imagination of India as a nation. This 
Muslim otherness is also used by the Muslim elite as well as the so-called 
secular parties to legitimize their political existence. 

The recognition of this mutual dependence is my third argument. 

I argue that Hindutva needs Muslims, and precisely for this reason the 
Muslim elite/non-Hindutva forces also need Hindutva to create and sustain a 
fear psyche among Muslims. 

Will these arguments be useful in making sense of the outcome of the 2019 
elections, and will they sustain beyond that? I would like to clarify that the 
findings of this research are based on a context-driven analysis. Therefore, 
the purpose of the arguments is to explain the here and now, not to predict 
what ought to be the future of politics! However, the explanatory capability 
of a context-based argument may be used to make a few broad observations, 
especially about Muslim political behaviour. For this purpose, I would like to 
deal with an important yet unexplained issue: the political silence of Muslims 
in contemporary India! 


Silent yet siyasi Muslims 


Why don’t Indian Muslims react to aggressive Hindutva politics? Are they 
really terrified? Or is there any strategy behind this extraordinary calmness? 
These questions are not asked directly; yet, they do exist in our public 


debates as unspoken anxieties. Rejuvenated post-2014 Hindutva politics 
reworked on its anti-Muslim project and transformed every aspect of the 
social and cultural life of Muslims in India into an unsolvable contestation. 

In the past four years, we have been repeatedly told that Muslims’ eating 
habits are anti-Hindu/anti-national as they eat beef; that Muslim men don’t 
love, they do love-jihad with Hindu girls; that Muslim couples deliberately 
have sex to increase their community’s population so as to outnumber the 
Hindus; and that they offer namaz on roads to convert public (read Hindu) 
lands into mosque territory! This propaganda is followed by actual violence 
against Muslims—lynching, molestation and even rape. 

Despite this hostile anti-Muslim attitude, Muslim communities do not get 
involved in any anti-Hindutva counter mobilization. Muslim religious 
organizations and pressure groups and even Muslim political leaders (except 
a few unknown faces who appear on prime-time TV every night!) do not 
argue for any Muslim mass protest. It is, therefore, possible to infer that 
Muslims have decided to remain silent to avoid any confrontation with 
Hindutva and that they would open their card in 2019. 

This simple conclusion is problematic. The anxiety called ‘Muslim silence’ 
must be unravelled for a deeper analysis based on some concrete evidence. 
Two counter questions may be asked: (a) Has Muslim political attitude 
changed, especially with regard to identity-related Muslim issues? (b) Do 
Muslims think differently from other communities in India? 

It is worth noting that the BJP has been using Muslim identity as an ‘other’ 
to cultivate its Hindutva vote bank. Post-2014 BJP politics marks a decisive 
shift in this regard. Unlike the previous NDA government, the Modi-led BJP 
decided to deliberately demolish Muslim issues in a more direct fashion. 
Obviously, any radical Muslim reaction would have given the government an 
opportunity to promote its political image as a truly nationalist establishment. 

However, Muslim reactions were very different. We have seen in Chapter 
7 that the triple talaq issue could not create a Shah Bano-type hype, primarily 
because there was strong social opposition to this practice among Hanafi 
Muslims, especially in north India. Even the AIMPLB failed to mobilize 
Muslim public opinion in its favour. 


Similarly, the abolition of the Hajj subsidy remained a non-issue, as there 
has always been a consensus that Hajj travel should be liberalized. Violent 
cow politics also failed, as eating cow-meat is a highly insignificant matter 
for Muslim communities in India. That might be the reason why lynching as 
a preferred mode of violence against individual Muslims has increased in 
order to keep cow politics alive. 

To understand this complex Muslim reaction, we must take the Babri 
Masjid issue as a relevant example. The CSDS-Lokniti surveys have shown 
that, over the years, Muslim opinion about the Babri mosque has changed 
quite considerably. For instance, in 2009, around 80 per cent of Muslims 
argued that the demolition of the mosque was an unjustified act. This feeling 
of injustice seems to increase in 2015, when 86 per cent Muslims all over 
India argued that the demise of the Babri Masjid cannot be justified at all (see 
Table 1 below). 


Table 1: Was the demolition of the Babri Masjid justified? 


2009* 2015** 
Justified | Unjustified | Don’t | Justified | Unjustified | Don’t 
know know 
Hindu 26 48 26 33 32 35 
_Muslim | 5 | 80 | 15 + | 86 | 10 


Source: *NES 2009, CSDS-Lokniti Data Unit; **Religious Attitude Survey 2015, CSDS-Lokniti 
Data Unit 
Note: Figures in percentages 


Question asked: Some people say that the demolition was justified while 
others say it was not justified. What would you say—waas it justified or not? 


It is not that this ‘historic injustice’ could only be rectified by building the 
Babri Masjid again. In fact, one encounters much diversified Muslim opinion 
on this question. In 2009, 44 per cent of Muslims claimed that only the 
mosque should be built on that site, while 25 per cent suggested that a Ram 


temple along with the Babri Masjid might be constructed side by side to solve 
this issue. Muslim opinion in favour of ‘mosque with temple’ consolidated in 
2015 as the most appropriate solution for the dispute (see Table 2 on the 
following page). 

In fact, this may be the reason why a majority of Muslims feel that the 
issue must be solved through the court of law, though the possibility of a 
negotiated settlement outside court is also seen as a strong possibility (see 
Table 3 on p. 197). 

Does it mean that the Babri Masjid still survives as an important Muslim 
issue? In the 2016 UP Assembly elections, 32 per cent of Muslims argued 
that the Babri Masjid issue was not important for them, while one-fourth of 
the respondents decided not to answer this question! (See Table 4 on p. 197.) 
It simply means that although Muslims feel that the demolition of the mosque 
was a highly unjust issue, they do not have any serious interest in it. After all, 
the mosque has long been demolished to create a functional temple in 
Ayodhya! In other words, the Babri Masjid, like other identity-centric 
Muslim issues, has lost its capacity to be a cause of provocation for Muslims. 


Table 2: What should be the solution for the Babri Masjid-Ram temple dispute? 


2009" 2015" 
Mosque Temple Both Others No Mosque Temple Both = Others No 
Neither should should — mosque opinion Neither should should | mosque opinion 
mosque be built be built and mosque | be built | be built and 
oe temple el temple 

temple temple 
Hindu 15 7 25 25 4 25 7 2 33 29 2 27 
Muslim 11 44 1 25 3 16 s 35 1 34 3 19 


Source: *NES 2009 CSDS-Lokniti Data Unit; 
**Religious Attitude Survey 2015, CSDS-Lokniti Data Unit 
Note: Figures in percentages 


Table 3: How should the mosque—temple issue be solved? 


Supreme Discussion Law by Others No 
Court outside Parliament response 
Court 
“Hind | 4300=«|~ 5 | | 19 
Mulm| 40 | 2 | 8 | 4 | 25 


Source: Mood of the Nation Survey 2017, CSDS-Lokniti Data Unit 
Note: Figures in percentages 


Question asked: People have different opinions about how the temple— 
mosque issue of Ayodhya should be resolved. Some say it should be resolved 
by the Supreme Court. What’s your opinion? 


Table 4: Does the Babri Masjid matter? 


Very Somewhat | Notvery | Notatall No 


important | important | important | important | answer 


Hindu 19 21 16 19 23 


Muslim | 24 16 16 16 | 25 


Source: UP Assembly Election Survey 2017; CSDS-Lokniti Data Unit 
Note: Figures in percentages 


Question: How important is the Ram Mandir—Babri Masjid issue going to be 
for you in the forthcoming Assembly elections? Very important, somewhat 
important, not very important or not at all important? 


To understand the visible calmness of Muslims in contemporary India, we 
must also have a look at Muslim opinion in relation to what is called national 
sentiment. 

The CSDS-Lokniti’s recent Mood of the Nation survey offers us another 
set of important findings. The survey finds that the popularity of the BJP-led 
NDA government is declining. Muslim respondents also share this view. 


They strongly believe that the Modi government should not be given another 
chance. This Muslim opposition to the present regime, we must note, does 
not deviate from the national sentiment as a majority of the respondents (47 
per cent) argue that the Modi government is not good for the country. 

Similarly, the Muslim response to the present state of affairs is not very 
different from that of other communities. Muslims seem to assert, more 
stridently, in fact, that India as a country requires a better government that 
could provide a positive direction to the nation (see Table 6 on the following 
page). 

The Muslim assertion against the Modi government is also linked to the 
evolving environment of hate against all marginalized groups in the country. 
Table 7 on p. 200 shows that a majority of Indians feel that atrocities 
committed against the weaker sections of the society are not dealt with 
adequately by the government. They seem to suggest that the state does not 
demonstrate a clear attitude against those who create an atmosphere of hate 
and terror. This is also true about the violence against Muslims. More than 
half of the respondents asserted that they are not satisfied with the way in 
which miscreants, such as the gau rakshaks (protectors of cows), are dealt 
with by the government. 

These figures also underline the fact that the Muslims of India do share the 
national view on a few fundamental issues that India faces as a national 
community of citizens. At the same time, being the main target of Hindutva 
politics, Muslims appear to be more concemed and dissatisfied with the 
present regime. By this logic, the Muslim silence is nothing but a reflection 
of political indifference, which has emerged as a norm of non-Hindutva 
politics in the last few years. 


Table 5: Does the Modi government deserve a second chance? 


Hindus 


Muslims 


63 


Yes No No response 
Overall 39 
Hindus 44 
Muslims 15 
Sikhs 31 
Christians 17 


Source: MOTN Survey, May 2018; CSDS-Lokniti Data Unit 
Note: Figures in percentages 


Table 6: Are we going in the right direction as a country? 


i3 


Sikhs 


58 


15 


Christians 


+ 


Source: MOTN Survey, May 2018; CSDS-Lokniti Data Unit 
Note: Figures in percentages 


Question asked: In general, do you think things in the country are headed in 


the right direction or the wrong direction? 


Table 7: National sentiment and the violence against marginalized groups 


Satisfied with Dissatisfied 
the attitude | with the attitude 


shown by the shown by the 
o o vt. 


Atrocities against 
Dalits (responses 40 49 
of all respondents) 
Atrocities against 
Dalits (Dalit 30 60 
respondents only) 
Atrocities 

against Adivasis 36 50 1 
(responses of all 


respondents) 


Atrocities against 
Adivasis (Adivasi 33 54 13 
Respondents 


only) 


Violence against 


Muslims 
34 53 13 


(responses of all 


respondents) 
Violence against 
Muslims (Muslim 16 79 5 
respondents only) 

Crimes against 
women/girls 31 61 
(responses of all 


respondents) 


Crimes against 
women/ 29 60 
girls (female 


respondents only) 


Source: MOTN Survey, May 2018; CSDS-Lokniti Data Unit 
Note: Fully and somewhat ‘satisfied’ or ‘dissatisfied’ categories have been merged as ‘satisfied’ and 
‘dissatisfied’ in this table. Figures in percentages 


Question asked: Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the attitude/concern 
shown by the Modi government towards the following incidents? 


The possibilities of any ‘Muslim reaction’ must also be seen in relation to the 
demographic plurality of Indian Muslims, which we have discussed in 
previous chapters of the book. As I argue that the Muslim community 
consists of a number of diversified Islamic communities, which speak 
different languages, live in different regions of the country, and even follow 
varied versions of Islam as a religion. In the backdrop of this apparent 
heterogeneity, the idea of having a defined strategy to counter Hindutva 
seems unreasonable and vague. 

Muslim silence, on the other hand, points towards the intellectual 
weakness of the political class. Contemporary BJP Hindutva has failed to 
produce any constructive and positive programme of action for Muslims as a 
‘community of communities’. Hindutva survives because of its reactionary 
position on Islam and Muslims. Non-BJP parties have also failed to articulate 
any new perspective on Muslims in the absence of old identity-based issues, 
in which Muslims do not have any interest. 

To conclude, I make a futurist observation. The political class must realize 
that Muslim aspirations cannot be reduced to so-called Muslim issues alone. 
Muslims, like other socio-religious communities, are more concerned about 
poverty, employment and education. No doubt, the threat to religious identity 
affects them psychologically, but the commonly given imaginations of siyasi 
Muslims do not entirely determine their aspirations as citizens. 
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